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Nature’s Source of Phosphorus 


GROUND 
PHOSPHATE ROCK 


The most economical and only permanent soil builder. An ap- 
plication of 1,000 to 2,000 lbs. per acre will furnish an abund- 
ant supply of Phosphorus for five or ten years. 


ROADCAST over clover and other legumes, or on stub- 
2 ble fields—at any time during the year—and when 
ready to do so plow in. 


Mix it with all the animal manure—preferably making the 
mixture throughout the year as the manure accumulates by 
sprinkling in stables and feeding lots and over manure 
heaps, or pits, daily. 


Too much cannot be applied, and the longer it lays the bet- 
ter, as all remains in the soil and only becomes available 
gradually as the acids of decaying organic matter act on it. 
There is no danger of its being dissolved and carried off in 
the drainage. Only a wash which carries the soil will 
remove it. 


Contains more phosphorus than bone meal and only costs 
about one-third as much. 


We have one of the most complete and “‘up-to-date’’ drying and 
grinding plants in the Mt. Pleasant District, and can make ship- 
ments immediately on receipt of orders. 


We invite a comparison of our guarantees and terms with those 
made by our competitors. 


We are always ready to correct and make good our mistakes 
and will use every endeavor to give satisfaction. 


JOHN RUHM, JR. 


MT. PLEASANT, TENNESSEE 


Ground Rock Branch of 


Ruhm Phosphate Mining Co. 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


Tennessee Phosphate Rock 


In writing to advertisers please mention THE CoRNELL COUNTRYMAN 
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OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS of CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Issued at Ithaca, N. Y., monthly from July to November inclusive, 
and semi-monthly from December to June inclusive. 


(Application for entry as second-class matter at the post office at 
Ithaca, N. Y., pending.) 


These publications include the annual Register, for which a charge 
of twenty-five cents a copy is made, and the following publications, any 
one of which will be sent gratis and postfree on request: 


General Circular of Information for prospective students, 

Announcement of the College of Arts and Sciences, 

Courses of Instruction in the College of Arts and Sciences, 

Announcement of Sibley College of Mechanical Engineering and the Mechanic Arts, 

Announcement of the College of Civil Engineering, 

Announcement of the College of Law, 

Announcement of the College of Agriculture, 

Announcement of the Medical College, 

Announcement of the New York State College of Agriculture, 

Announcement of the Winter-Courses in the College of Agriculture, 

Announcement of the New York State Veterinary College, 

Announcement of the Graduate School, 

Announcement of the Summer Session, 

The President’s Annual Report, 

Pamphlet on prizes, samples of entrance and scholarship examination papers, special de- 
partmental announcements, etc. 


Correspondence concerning the publications of the University 
should be addressed to 


The Registrar of Cornell University 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell University 
L. H. vast Director. 


‘The College of Agriculture is one of several co-ordinate colleges comprising 
Cornell University. The work of the College is of three general kinds: The 
regular teaching work of undergraduate and graduate grade; the experiment 
work; the extension work. The resident instruction falls in the following groups: 

1. Four-year course, leading to the degree Bachelor of Science in Agriculture 
(B.S. in Agr.). When desired, the last two years may be chosen in subjects per- 
taining to landscape architecture and out-door art, or to home economics. In 
the Graduate School of the University students may secure the Master’s and 
Doctor’s degrees (M.S. in Agr. and Ph.D.). 

2. Special work, comprising one or two years: (a) Agriculture special; 
(b) Nature-study special or normal course. 

3. Winter-Courses of 12 weeks: (a) General Agriculture; (b) Dairy 
Industry; (c) Poultry Husbandry; (d) Horticulture; (e) Home Economics 


THE INSTRUCTION IS DIVIDED AMONG TWENTY-TWO DEPARTMENTS AS FOLLOWS: 


FARM PRACTICE and FARMCROPS ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 
FARM MANAGEMENT POULTRY HUSBANDRY 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY oe eae 
PLANT PHYSIOLOGY FORESTRY 

PLANT PATHOLOGY 


RURAL ART 
SOIL TECHNOLOGY DRAWING 


PLANT-BREEDING HOME ECONOMICS 
ENTOMOLOGY, BIOLOGY and METEOROLOGY 
NATURE-STUDY RURAL ECONOMY 
HORTICULTURE RURAL EDUCATION 
POMOLOGY EXTENSION TEACHING 
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You can cover two acres in the same 

time it takes the other fellow to cover one, 

and do it with less work for the team and 
with Jess help if you use a 


ARLESS $Aines 


That’s because the Fearless spreads a strip of 
manure 8'% feet wide, or way beyond the sides of 
its 4-foot box. No other spreader can do this, 
because no other spreader has the Circular Beater— 
an exclusive Fearless feature. 


No other spreader can spread manure evenly— 
thick or thin—as thick on the edges as in the center. 
The manure can be thrown where other machines 
can’t cover—right up to fruit rows, trees and fences, 
and, because of the special front truck, into remote 
corners of the field. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOG 


and learn all about these exclusive features of the Fearless that 
mean such a big saving for you in time, money and labor. Send 
for it mow or you'll forget it and be the loser. 


Walter A. Wood 
M. & R. M. Co. 
Box 501 
Hoosick Falls 
New York 


Not connected with any Trust 
or Combination 


In writing to advertisers please mention THE CORNELL CoUNTRYMAN 
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- GENUINE THOMAS 
PHOSPHATE POWDER 


(BASIC SLAG PHOSPHATE) 
GROWS BIG RED APPLES AND OTHER FRUITS 


Why let the fruits of Oregon and California monopolize our best markets when 
fruit of EQUALLY FINE APPEARANCE AND FAR BETTER QUALITY can be 
RAISED RIGHT HERE if you FEED YOUR TREES AND FEED THEM PROPERLY? 


During the past five years GENUINE THOMAS PHOSPHATE POWDER 
has proven its value. Used by the leading fruit growers it has given high color, 
superior quality, healthy foliage and increased yields. It has proven its positive 
action in encouraging and developing fruit buds. It has, in short, produced fruit that 
ships better, looks better, tastes better and pays better than fruit raised otherwise. 

Mr. George A. Drew, of Connecticut, well known as a standard authority on 
fruit growing, writes us as follows: 

“THE Cor-MorTIMER Co., New York Cit 

*GENTLEMEN:—I have used THOMAS. ‘PHOSPHATE POWDER (Basic S!z ag Phosphate) 
for foe years past for the fertilization of fruits, more especial'y on apples and peaches. 


have been reluctant to express an opinion on the merits of this material until I have 
used it long enough to be sure of its effects. 


“I find that it has a very pos:tive action in encouraging and improving the fruit buds, and an 
equally positive action in producing high color and excellent quality in both apples and peaches. 

‘The splendid crops of clover which we grow in our orchards we could not grow before we 
used Thomas Phosphate Powder, and we attribute these excellent crops of clover (which are 
valuable in furnishing nitrogen to the fruit), to the use of Thomas Phosphate Powder. The 
only material that we use in conjunction with Thomas Phosphate Powder is High Grade Sul- 
phate of Potash. (Signed) GreorGe A, Drew, Conn. 


(At the great Fruit Show held at Boston, Mass., October 18 to 24, 1900, fruit 
grown on Thomas Phosphate Powder by Mr. Drew, took nine First Premiums, two 
Second Premiums, and four Third Premiums, including a Silver Cup and a Silver medal) 


GENUINE THOMAS PHOSPHATE POWDER 


(BASIC SLAG PHOSPHATE) 


Is an Alkaline Phosphate of High Availability. The Average of Nine Anal- 
yses at the Massachusetts Experiment Station shows the following : 

TOTAL PHOSPHORIC ACID, 17.73 per cent. AVAILABLE PHOSPHORIC 
ACID, 15.48 per cent. (By Wagner’s Standard Method) See Bulletin 127, page 16. 

THOMAS PHOSPHATE POWDER ALSO CONTAINS 35 to 50 per cent of 


a LIME, 15 to 17 per cent. of IRON and 3 to 6 per cent of MANGAN- 
ESE, 


All buyers should insist on having GENUINE THOMAS PHOSPHATE POWDER 
(BASIC SLAG PHOSPHATE) 


BEARING ON =6. THE “* KEY AND TREE”? TRADE MARK. 


7 buying THOMAS PHOSPHATE POW- 
DER bearing this Trade Mark you can te sure 
to get the Genuine Unadulterated Article. te 


(When writing for our booklet, ‘Up-to-date Fruit Growing,’’ 
please be sure to mention THE CoRNELL CouNTRYMAN.) ib 


THE COE-MORTIMER CCMPANY, 
SPECIAL IMPORTERS 


Manufacturers of E. Frank Coe Fertilizers 
and Peruvian Brands. 


- Highest Grade Mixed Fertilizers on the! 
Market.) 


24. 26 Stone Street, 
NEW YORK CITY 


(We distribute from New York, Boston, Mass., Belfast, Me., Philadelphia, Pa., Balti- 
more, Md., Norfolk, Va., Wilmington, N. C., Savannah, Ga., and Charleston, S.C.) 
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Built on Concrete Foundations. 


43 x 265 Feet. 


THE IRON FRAME GREENHOUSE IS BEST 


main frame of those put up by us thirty years ago, 


shows no signs of deterioration. 
This one shown is 43 feet wide and 265 feet long, 


Best because it is by far the lightest—Best because 
Southampton, 


of its unequalled endurance. One feature is essen- 
tial for the maximum of growing results—the other 

simply plain, common sense hitched to adesire to erected for Stephen Mortensen at 
save repair bills. Pa. 

**We haven't lived long enough yet to know just Want any particulars? Any circulars or catalogs? 


how long the iron frame house will last,’ but the 


LORD & BURNHAM CO., Irvington, N. Y. 
CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA 
The Rookery. 


Boston 
Franklin Bank Bldg. 


New YorK 
Tremont Bldg. 


St. James Bldg. 


It Will Interest 


No prolonged dividends, 


Ag. Men to look up our new rebate system 5%. 
but a definite rebate on every cash purchase. 


+ + 


This plan is in use at all our stores and will save you the price of many 
a book and article this fall. 


+ + 


The Corner Bookstores 


SHELDON COURT 
State Street 


Eddy Street 


In writing to advertisers please mention THz CorNELL CoUNTRYMAN 
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NOW IS THE TIME 
TO TIGHTEN UP 


If you are in the game with other Butter and Cheese 
Makers and are a few points to the good, don’t take 
chances, stick to mother earth and play hard. Play the 
game safe and the best you know how. Always keep in 


mind the Dairyman that won his own game by using a 


bit of shrewd thinking. Ata critical stage of the game 
he began to use 


ALLL MAT TT 


The results of his tact began to show, and a slight hand- 
icap was soon changed to a safe lead. 

To be in the lead in the Butter and Cheese Makers 
game every measure and precaution must be taken to 
ensure a good grade of butter. Cleanliness has always 
‘Indian in Circle been and always will be an important 

factor. The safest way to secure perfect 

cleanliness is to use Wyandotte Dairy- 

man’s Cleaner and Cleanser, the only 

dairy cleaning material recommended 

by State Dairy Commissioners. It is 
in every package not only efficient, but economical. 


Order a barrel from your supply house or ask your 
dealer for a small sack. 


THE J. B. FORD CO., Sole Manufacturers 
Wyandotte, Mich., U. S. A. 


\ This Cleaner has been awarded the highest prize wherever exhibited. 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tuz CorNeLt CouNTRYMAN 
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OULI 


twa RELIABLE! 
<<S PRAYERS 


Only thorough work with the best machinery will 
accomplish the best paying results from spraying. 
You must spray if you would have perfect fruit, and it 
doesn’t pay to bother with a cheap outfit. It means no fT 
end of trouble and it’s too risky—you have too much rH <a 
at stake. ! 
Goulds Sprayers have proved their su- 
periority by years of service. We make 
the sprayer best suited to your condi- 
tions. It will last for years because all 
working parts are made of bronze to 
resist the action of chemicals. ‘* You 
can depend on a Goulds’’ to work when 
ever and as long as you require. 
“end for Our Booklet: 
‘‘How to Spray—When to Spray—What Sprayers to Use’’ 
It discusses the matter thoroughly. {t gives valuable 
spraying formulas and tells how and when to use them. 
THE GOULDS MFG. CO., .o W. Fall St., Seneca Falls. N.Y 
Watllin We Make both Hand and Power Pumps for Every Service 
[" 
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16 YEARS CONTINUED USE OF 


CHR. HANSEN’S RENNET EXTRACT and 
CHEESE COLOR 


Convinces an expert cheese maker of the superior qualities of 


Chr. Hansen’s Dairy Preparations 


Linded, Wis., Nov. 14, 1910. 
Gentlemen: 


I have used CHR. HANSEN’S Rennet Extract and Cheese Color for 16 years 
and find them O. K. (Signed) Clyde Morgan. 


For making Fine Cheese use CHR. HANSEN’S Rennet Extract, 
Cheese Color and Lactic Ferment Culture. 


CHR. HANSEN’S DANISH BUTTER COLOR 


THE COLOR OF QUALITY 


CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY 


Box 1095, LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 


Buffalo Wagon Scales 


Saves 10 Times Their Cost 


By Giving You Absolutely 
Accurate Weight 


Dependable Scales built 


to last and sold direct to 
the user. 


Full information for the 
asking. 


BUFFALO SCALE CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


\ NEW YORK BUFFALO, N. Y. CHICAGO 


When writing to advertisers please mention THE CoRNELL COUNTRYMAN. 
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You Will Trade at the 
Co-op. This Year 


STUDENTS are realizing more and more 
each year that the Co-op. is here for their 
benefit and not to make money to put into 
someone else’s pocket. Perhaps the dividend 
is what does the convincing. Last year, we 
paid over $4600.00 to students as their share 
in the profits. The Co-op. also believes in 
fair prices and the best quality of goods for 
your money. Morrill Hall is the most con- 
venient place totrade. The Co-op. specializes 
in student necessities. Go to the Co-op. first. 


What Would You 
Suggest r 


THERE are three ways for you to suggest 
improvements in the Co-op. Tell the mana- 
ger, he wants to know your opinion. The 
members of our Board of Directors would be 
pleased to see you. Prof. Wing is on the 
Board from the College of Agriculture. You 
will also have a representative on the Student 
Advisory Committee. Watch your bulletin 
board for his name. 


IN MORRILL HALL 


In writing to advertisers please mention THe CorneLL COUNTRYMAN 
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ROOM FOR NEW DOMESTIC SCIENCE BUILDING 


(See page 23) 
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Cn Students, Greeting 


BY L. H. BAILEY 


We have all come back to work. There is no excellence without 
labor. One cannot dream himself into either usefulness or happiness. 
Every person needs the dream, if he is to be sensitive to his place in the 
world and if he would really accomplish; but the result comes only 
through good application. 

I hope that all of you have had a busy summer. It is now much 
the practice to waste the summer. Vacations often result in more 
harm than good because they are likely to be vacant. The most effective 
men do not too often break training, although they may change their 
work. The real farmer does not waste much time in idle vacation; and 
in this respect he is contributing good example to all our people. 
Zealous work is good vacationing. 

So, if you have not droned your summer away, you will come back 
keen for work and you will easily find yourself usefully occupied. The 
quality of your work, as also your healthfulness and satisfaction in it, 
will depend largely on the way in which you organize your time. If 
you play, you will have a time for play and you will play with spirit. 
You will study without haste and without friction if you order your 
work well. I find that most students who complain of lack of time do 
not know how to economize time. Their days are unplanned and, 
therefore, lack progressive motion. Very few students really know 
how to study. The busiest persons usually have the most time: they 
work quickly, surely, lose no motions, and overlook the non-essentials. 

Very many persons lose their way because they get flurried. 
They ‘‘flare up” and are then ‘‘upset.’’ —_All good work depends on an 
even temper. One can acquire a level spirit, if he does not chance to be 
born with one: it is merely self-control. In fact, I think the most 
effective evenness of keel is one that 1s held in turbulent seas. I suggest 
that each student give himself lessons this year in the gentle art of 
keeping cool. Many troubles solve themselves if they are let alone. 

I like to emphasize the time-element in education. We think 
of this as a high-strung and rapid age; but it need not be a hurried age. 
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One may walk very fast without being in a hurry. In college, partic- 
ularly, do we need to take time. Things must soak in now tf they ever 
are to soak in. If I could be sure that the student would take proper 
time and patience with his work, I should be glad to see the amount of 
subject-matter reduced by one-half. Education is a process of ripen- 
ing. One does not have equal opportunity for ripening after he leaves 
college. 

The student in agriculture in these days is fitting himself for a 
great work. The burden of civilization will fall more and more on the 
man who produces the supplies out of the earth. We begin to see the 
end of the process of merely appropriating the supplies that lie in new 
and untried places. The attention of the people is being halted to this 
act, and also to the necessity of reaching effectively the social and 
educational and immaterial needs of the background of our civilization. 
We have been talking much about marginal men; but it is more 
important that we talk about bottom men. 

Students in agriculture are doing much more than fitting them- 
selves to follow an occupation. They are to take part in a great 
regeneration. This regeneration will come gradually and perhaps 
even slowly; and this 1s all the more reason why it will be worth while 
to be connected with it. Rural civilization will express itself in the 
voice of the people. So you are coming here to take part, and to assume 
a hopeful responsibility. I want you to have the steady forward look. 

Your college days should be a conscious preparation for this 
larger usefulness; you should be ready when the time arrives for your 
commencement of it. The small college world, even though an ideal 
world, should typify in some degree the world of wider service. Your 
jirst duty 1s to your formal studies, but it will not be worth your while 
to come to college if you acquire only subject-matter. I hope you will 
work with your fellows on questions of student interest, take active part 
in the affairs of the college, and train yourselves in good public spirit. 
Loyalty to an institution is a kind of patriotism; when 1t expands it 
becomes loyalty to a neighborhood, a state, a nation, and to humanity. 

You are now in training to enter the fraternity of those who are 
building a sufficient country life. 





FARM FENCES 


By Edward R. Minns 


Instructor in Farm Practice, Cornell University 


HEN Central New York was 

first settled the forest clearings 
needed fences to protect the pioneer 
farmer’s crops from wild beasts. Do- 
mestic animals needed this protection 
also for it was not safe to let them run 
at large. Timber was plentiful, if not 
an actual encumbrance to the land. 
Some of it was split into rails for the 
old ‘“‘worm”’ fences which are now 
disappearing. The stumps of shallow 
rooted trees like pines where hewn off 
on one side and dragged into rows to 
serve as fences. Where stones were 
so abundant as to hinder cultivation, 
they were often piled between and 
around the stumps and in the raii fence 
corners. That was the quickest way 
of getting rid of them. If the stones 


were of suitable size and shape they 
were often built into a wall without 
mortar. 

Stone walls built from boulders are 


now to be found tumbled down into 
mere heaps and ridges of stone. Rail 
fences have decayed, leaving a wealth 
of brush and weeds and perhaps piles 
of small stones. The stump fences 
have resisted decay, but are now 
disappearing, leaving brush and stone- 
piles to show where once they stood. 
With the increase in labor cost and 
decrease in the timber supply some 
effort was made several decades ago 
to economize material in rail fences. 
The use of iron wire made it possible 
to fasten stakes and rails together into 
a modified form of rail fence. Such 
fences were sometimes built from older 
ones using what was good of the old 
fence. It required less material, was 
straighter and occupied less space on 
the land. The mortised post and rail 
fence represented another attempt to 
economize timber and secure a narrow- 
er fence. Board and post fences came 
into use after the introduction of power 
saw mills. Board fences are neat and 
give but a small opportunity to harbor 
weeds and brush, but they catch the 
wind and when the posts decay at the 
ground line or are lifted by freezing 


the fence is soon out of repair or blown 
down. 

When iron fence wire came into use 
it was used to some extent woven with 
wooden slats or pickets. The factory 
made slat fence had three turns in the 
wire strands between slats. The slats 
were sawed and nearly uniform in 
thickness, and as a result of this, they 
failed to stay in place in the fence 
because the wire had no elasticity. 
Another kind was built where the 
fence was to remain, using split 
pickets which varied in size, but giving 
each pair of wires a half turn only be- 
tween pickets. These fences did not 
lose their pickets so easily. The 
resistance to the wind of all picket 
fences was a disadvantage. High 
snow drifts often piled up on the 
sheltered side, then the slats decayed 
as did also the posts and the fence 
went down. 

Wire fences came into use most 
rapidly in the treeless regions of the 
western States. The eastern farmers 
adopted wire fences more slowly be- 
cause their farms were already fenced 
with wood or stone. When barbed 
wire was first used some costly lessons 
had to be learned. Valuable animals 
were seriously injured by becoming en- 
tangled in it. A particularly cruel 
form of it consisted of a ribbon of 
galvanized iron about three-eighths of 
an inch wide on which were clasped 
double pointed barbs which resembled 
saw teeth. Such a fence was danger- 
ous to horses and cattle turned against 
it. Another form consisted of a twist- 
ed iron ribbon, the edges of which were 
cut to form small points. The use of 
diamond-shaped barbs on wire twisted 
from two strands and all coated with 
paint was tried also. This kind rusted 
badly and inflicted damage enough if 
not able to cut deeply. More 
humane forms of barbed wire came 
into use and attempts were made to 
build fences by using alternate strands 
of barbed and smooth wire in the same 
fence. With posts one rod or farther 
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apart it was found impracticable to 
keep cattle and sheep from reaching 
through the fence built partly or 
wholly of smooth wire. Sheep, parti- 
cularly, on account of their wool had 
little fear of such afence. Some cattle 
have such thick hides that the points 
on a humane barbed wire cause them 
very little annoyance. As for swine, 
it is said that a hog will go wherever 
he can get his nose through, mindless 
of scrtaches from wire or thorns. 
Some attempts were made to make 
such fences more effectual by fastening 


A FAILURE IN FENCE CONSTRUCTION. 


facturers saw that if they could make a 
fence strong enough and cheap enough 
for farm uses it would become popular. 
They had to use steel instead of iron 
to get the strength and elastic quality. 
The steel wire was coated with zinc 
before woven but if the normal amount 
of zinc coating remained on the wire 
after it left the spelter bath, it was 
cracked by the bending process in 
weaving and purchasers objected to 
that. To overcome this, the manu- 
facturers wiped off the hot spelter 
from the wire just as it left the bath. 


THE END-POST WAS NOT PROPERLY ANCHORED. 


THE SLACK LINE WIRES ARE SUPPORTED BY THE STIFF DOUBLE STAYS. 


upright wooden or wire stays to the 
line wires and close enough together 
to prevent spreading the wires apart. 
Fence manufacturers devised stiff verti- 
cal wire stays which were securely 
fastened to the horizontal wires of a 


fence. This method made fences more 
expensive and not altogether satis- 
factory. 

Galvanized woven wire poultry net- 
ting has been in use for over twenty 
years. Its success led to the use of 
light forms of woven wire for farm 
fences. Fences woven from soft wire 
do not keep their shape well, and iron 
wires of small sizes have insufficient 
strength and elasticity for restraining 
the larger farm animals. The manu- 


Thus the galvanizing process left a 
very thin coating of zinc on the wire. 
The fence looked all right when 
finished and erected and the cost was 
reasonable, but the users were badly 
disappointed in its lasting qualities. 
In some cases the wires rusted to pieces 
in less than two years. Five years ago 
complaints about the quality of wire 
fences were common in the agricultural 
papers. The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was importuned 
to investigate the subject and Profes- 
sor A. S. Cushman of the Office of 
Public Roads undertook the work. 
Fence users charged that the steel 
wire was of inferior quality and 
that the galvanizing was worthless. 
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The manufacturers replied that they 
were using the best wire they could 
get, that the farmers demanded cheap 
fences and were not willing to pay the 
price for better fences. The experi- 
ments made by Professor Cushman and 
the results of observations on fences in 
use have made these facts apparent :* 

(1) Improvement in the quality of 
steel used for fence wire was possible. 
No one should expect, however, that 
modern steel will resist corrosion as did 
the iron made years ago. To make 
fences stiff and elastic, steel wire must 


A WELL ANCHORED AND BRACED END FOR A HEAVY WOVEN WIRE FENCE. 


7 


iron, a corosive agent such as rain- 
water will destroy the zinc first. The 
large fence wires are therefore better 
protected than small ones and it 
follows that the vertical stay wires 
should. be just as large as the horizon- 
tal ones if they are desired to last as 
long. . 

(4) Because of the tendency for 
steel wire to corrode it is not wise to 
put both hard steel and mild steel 
wires in the same fence, for the mild 
steel will corrode more rapidly than 
the hard steel if they are in contact. 


THE LINE 


WIRES ARE TIGHT AND ARE WRAPPED AROUND THE END POST. 


be used. Lately some manufacturers 
are advertising that their fence wire is 
made of open hearth steel as dis- 
tinguished from Bessemer steel. 

(2) The quality of the zinc coating 
and its distribution needed improve- 
ment. More even and heavier coat- 


ing with zinc is now possible and buyers © 


of woven wire fences should regard 
cracking in the zinc coating at the 
bends of the wire as a sign of honest 
galvanizing. 

(3) The larger sizes of wire carry a 
relatively heavier coating of zinc. 
Because zinc is electro-positive to 

(5) The life of a galvanized steel 
wire fence can be prolonged by paint- 


*‘*Information in regard to Fabricated Wire Fences and Hints to Purchasers.” 


Agr. 1909. 


ing it with a special paint which in- 
hibits corrosion. 

Various kinds of wire fences are now 
numerous on the market, but they may 
all be placed in two classes. In one 
class are several styles which are sold 
as coils of line wire and bundles of 
stay wires with special tools for secur- 
ing the stays to the tightly drawn line 
wires. The best of these fences are 
made of heavy wire and can be ex- 
pected to give good service if properly 
set up. Such a fence is well adapted 
to uneven ground and with special 
stays can be made quite ornamental 
in appearance. More time and skill 
is required to erect such a fence than 
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when it is already woven, and this adds 
to the cost. 

All farm fences woven at the factory 
from galvanized wire are in another 
class. Some manufacturers are now 
prepared to fabricate fences from wires 
ranging in size from No. 7 to No. 14 
gauge. Most of these fences are 
made with stays attached at right 
angles to the line wires but at such 
distance apart as will best suit the 
purchaser. These styles can be ad- 
justed to uneven ground by careful 
work in erecting the fence. A few 
are made with a triangular mesh. 
It is impossible to adjust such a fence 
to uneven ground satisfactorily. The 
makers of wire fences of both classes 
have special designs for fences intended 
to restrain separate kinds of live stock 
as well as fences intended to turn all 
kinds. It is not economical to 
erect a fence having more line 
wires or stays than will be needed. 
In view of our present information, 
farm fences having wires of lighter 
gauge than No. 9 are not likely to be 
satisfactory. In many cases it will 
be found better to use a woven fence 
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of less height than required, completing 
the fence with one or two strands of 
barbed wire. The latter is not likely to 
be harmful on top of the fence and will 
protect the smooth woven wire below it. 

Last but not least, it is very im- 
portant that the modern elastic steel 
fence should be drawn very tight and 
securely fastened to the end posts. 
No effort should be spared to anchor 
and brace the end posts very securely. 
The contraction of the steel wires in 
cold weather increases the strain on 
the end posts at a time when the 
ground is likely to be soft. All corner 
posts and those wherever the fence 
changes directions are subjected to 
stress of a similar kind and should be 
made fast and firm in the ground. 
Reénforced concrete end and corner 
posts moulded in place are desirable 
because permanent. A decayed wood- 
en line post can easily be replaced but it 
is more difficult to put a new end post 
in place when the fence is well secured 
to it. Steel posts with concrete bases 
have been used a little but the cost is 
still prohibitive in regions where there 
are any forests. 


POWER FOR HOUSEHOLD CONVENIENCES 


By H. W. Riley 


Assistant Professor of Farm Mechanics, Cornell University 


HE introduction of the numerous 
devices now to be found for 
lightening household labor, marks a 
distinct advance in the process of 
reducing the drudgery of housekeeping. 
This is most accentuated in laundry 
work, water pumping, sweeping and 
dish washing. The vacuum cleaner, 
the washing machine, the wringer, the 
mangle and the power pump, have 
made it possible to perform mechani- 
cally the first three of these four main 
types of drudgery. The devices so far 
developed for dish washing are not so 
well perfected as are the machines just 
named, and they therefore will not be 
considered here. 

The main uses of power in the house- 
hold then are in connection with the 
water supply, the laundry, the vacuum 
cleaner, and to this list may be added a 
sewing machine, a small grinder and 


polisher and also the cream separator 
if this is installed in the house. 

Having decided upon the purposes 
for which power is to be used, the next 
point to be considered is the form or 


manner in which itis needed. That is, 
whether it is wanted as reciprocating 
motion, because on this point depends 
the type of transmission system to be 
employed. Pumps for instance, in the 
styles usually used about the house, 
must have reciprocating motion at the 
piston to operate them, but if found 
convenient rotary motion derived from 
a moving belt or rope may, by means 
of a device called a pump jack, be 
converted into reciprocating motion 
before being applied to the pump piston 
rod. Washing machines and vacuum 
cleaners are regularly put onthe mar- 
ket in both forms, some being operated 
by pulleys and some by levers. Wring- 
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ers, mangles, sewing machines, grind- 
ers and polishers all use rotary motion 
for operation. 

With these points in mind the source 
of power must be determined. This 
will depend on local conditions. If 
there is available a water power of 
sufficient size, the water may be car- 
ried through a pipe to the house and 
there by means of a turbine or an over- 
shot wheel be converted directly into 
power, provided adequate drain pipes 
for the water can be provided. If 
natural conditions do not permit of 
such an arrangement, a turbine located 
at the power site may operate an 
electrical generator, the current from 
which may be transmitted through 
wires to a motor at the house, thus 
providing rotary motion. 

If no water power is available it may 
be that there is a dairy on the place 
in which a steam boiler is fired up every 
day. In such a case a thermally 
insulated pipe laid in a trench might 
conduct steam to a small steam engine 
in the cellar which could thus be 
operated at practically no trouble or 
expense. The idea of using power 
from a windmill either directly or 
through a dynamo or storage batteries 
is not practical except possibly under 
some very unusual natural conditions, 
certainly not in New York State. 

While special conditions may make 
possible some one of the plans just 
mentioned, the great majority of 
problems require for their solution the 
use of the gasoline engine. This may 
be of either the two cycle or four cycle 
type; probably the latter with hit-and 
-miss governor and either contact 
spark or jump spark is the most eco- 
nomical and reliable. But little power 
is required, one-quarter horse-power 
being sufficient for most purposes 
except for stationary vacuum cleaners 
and for pumping. One horse power or 
at most one and one-half horse power is 
amply sufficient for all practical pur- 
poses. Engines of larger sizes will 
simply waste gasoline. Before in- 
stalling a gasoline engine in the house 
it is necessary to secure a permit 
from the insurance company and care 
should be used in following their 


instructions, as gasoline is dangerous. 

If the engine be located in the cellar, 
the power transmission devices used 
will consist of belts, pulleys and shaft- 
ing which can be easily arranged to suit 
local conditions. If, however, the 
engine be located in a building to avoid 
the noise, considerable ingenuity must 
be employed in selecting the trans- 
mission system. The most flexible 
and the neatest plan is to have the 
engine run a dynamo and thus provide 
current to run one or more motors in 
the house, the connection being made 
by overhead wires conveniently lo- 
cated. 

Should this plan seem too expensive 
direct mechanical connection may be 
secured by means of a wire rope run- 
ning overhead, or in aboxed tube under 
ground connecting pulleys at each end 
and so furnishing rotary motion. Or 
by belting the engine to the pump 
jack, reciprocating motion may be 
secured which can be conveniently and 
efficiently transmitted underground 
to the house by a small iron pipe slid- 
ing back and forth in a larger iron pipe 
of suitable size and suitably lubricated, 
which shall serve as a guide for the 
working member. This plan is in 
successful operation and should be 
applicable in many places. 

Another plan of more limited applica- 
bility is to have the engine run a pump, 
water from which is forced through 
pipes to small water motors of from one- 
eighth to one-quarter horse-power, 
located at any desired point in the 
house from which the waste water can 
be conveniently drained. Unless am- 
ple water supply is available, this water 
must be returned to the pumps to be 
used over again. If the return is not 
possible and the supply limited, the 
plan is not feasible. 

The problems involved do not de- 
mand a large engineering knowledge 
but require rather that native common 
sense and ingenuity which should be in- 
born in the American farmer. There 
are many cases in which power should 
be made available for the operation of 
machinery for household work and the 
whole problem is presented as one 
really worthy of careful consideration, 






































SECONDARY SCHOOL AGRICULTURE IN 


NEW YORK STATE 


By Herbert E. Cook 


Dean of the N. Y. State School of Agriculture, St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. 


HE State of New York began its 
secondary educational work with- 
out any definite plan. Because of this 
indefiniteness some of our leading men 
were opposed and so expressed them- 
selves with considerable force. Poli- 
tics were made the scape-goat and 
credited with launching upon the State 
an unrelated and maybe disastrous 
plan. We have not the time or dis- 
position to discuss this phase of the 
question; suffice it to say that no 
disaster has come to us. 

The air was charged with a feeling 
that something must be done if the 
country life of our State was to be 
developed, beyond the capacity of our 
State College. The writer who has 
had for twenty years more or less 
acquaintance with our leading thinkers 
and actors in this field is inclined to 
say that the present wholesome situa- 
tion is due to a broadminded and 
generous sentiment which has pre- 
vailed among our leading men in the 
College, Experiment Stations, Depart- 
ment of Agricultural, and Educational 
Department, the agencies which have 
been moving together for common good. 

I should say that whatever success 
had come was due to willing, ready 
and conscientious men rather than to 
the plan of action. I have been free 
to say from the start that any effort 
to formulate a related plan of work 
throughout the State would be a hind- 
rance and possibly disastrous. In 
other words, I preferred to trust the 
men who were interested in the work 
rather than to trust men who would 
speculate on the future needs. From 
this point of view the writer has urged 
against the establishment of any more 
secondary schools similar to those now 
in operation. These schools are now 
doing probably twenty-five per cent 
and may be fifty per cent of their work 
that could as well be done in the local 
high school, at very much less expense 
to the State. 


I do not wish to be understood as 
favoring the discrimination against 
country boys from the grades. These 
men constitute our most hopeful 
resource. If the high school was 
properly organized and related in its 
work to these secondary schools, 
young men would take more kindly to 
the high school and see in it a stepping 
stone to a more elaborate and finished 
course which these secondary schools 
could give. It is my opinion that we 
need to-day a relationship between the 
high school and the secondary agri- 
cultural school a great deal more than 
we need a relationship between the 
secondary school and the State College. 
What we want to do, as I see it, is to 
train men for the farm and good 
citizenship. Such a course as I have 
mentioned will do it. This plan does 
not mean less men in the College. 
That will all take care of itself. This 
farmer man who is to plow and sow 
and reap, demands of the State as 
much education as he can use in the 
present development of our country 
life. If he has more than he can 
assimilate into his business and profit 
thereby it may become a positive 
damage to him. 

It seems idle not to measure the 
Agricultural Educational needs of the 
time by the opportunity presented to 
use that education. 

The difficulty now in relating our 
courses to the College is the fact that 
the most of our men need a finishing 
course. If we give them two years 
similar to two years in College they 
have not received here that condensed 
education which their business de- 
mands. The men have spent their 
time but have not received the training 
they need. 

Our course at St. Lawrence opens in 
September and closes in June. From 
the standpoint of short course work 
there is a disadvantage because of its 
interference with farm work. 
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I am convinced that the full college 
period of time has a very decided 
advantage in a two years’ course 
known as a finishing course. It obliges 
the men to set apart two years for 
their education. In that time they 
get some real mental training. The 
short course man gets some facts and 
some enthusiasm which are help- 
ful. 

As soon as field work is open in the 
spring an even number of menare select- 
ed, the selection being based upon 
scholarship and adaptability, half 
working each alternate day and taking 
class room work each alternate day. 
For this work they receive no compen- 
sation. It is simply substitution and 
is credited on their grade cards. After 
school closes in June these men are 
paid for their labor until opening in 
the fall. These men are first year men. 
The plan has been very satisfactory. 
Two years of school with one season of 
actual farm work is a very fair equip- 
ment. 

Everyone recognizes the necessity 
for practical work as they do for 
mental training. Our purpose is to 
combine these in a manner that will 
give the farm touch coupled with 
mental poise and force. 

The,open country has use for men 
who have a broad human grasp of their 
business and the affairs of the State 
and nation. 

The open country also has use for 
men trained in the technique of the 
farm. 


A proper blending of these require- 
ments will build a safe and desirable 
citizenship. 

The registration at St. Lawrence 
State School of Agriculture, including 
domestic science and short course 
(three months) dairymen has increased 
in four years from 14 to 151. 

It is early in the life of the Institu- 
tion to determine the success or 
failure of graduates. Not less than 
ten years will be required to do this. 
Those who appear the most capable at 
the start, often give way later to the 
slow patient plodder who is never spec- 
tacular but always on his job. 

The Institution has also under way 
an elaborate system of farm accounting 
for the purpose of ascertaining cost of 
production. Two bulletins have been 
published. We have labored upon land 
nearly abandoned, with buildings in- 
complete and with students as workers. 
This situation has made the expense 
somewhat higher. 

The business of farming is very 
largely a family affair. No cash ac- 
count is kept of the labor and so, 
generally speaking, little is known of 
actual cost of production. The writer 
feels confident that this work is war- 
ranted and may prove to be of value to 
other sections than our immediate 
locality. 

The farm is now divided into two 
parts, one sectionis devoted to demon- 
stration and experiment, the other 
managed as a commercial proposi- 
tion. 





THE RELATION OF INSECTS TO DISEASE 


By William A. Riley 


Assistant Professor of Entomology, Cornell University 


T? the popular mind insects are 
of economic importance in so far 
as they are an annoyance or direct 
danger to man, or are injurious to his 
crops. It is only within the past 
decade that there has sprung into 
prominence the fact that in another 
and much more insiduous manner 
that they may be important agents in 
the dissemination and transmission of 
disease. The diseases so disseminated 
in this climate are among those especi- 
ally prevalent in rural communities, 
and a knowledge of their sources 
should be universal. 
If we consider the various ways in 
which insects may affect health, they 
fall into three general groups: 


1. Through their bites or their 


stings they may be directly poisonous. 
2. They may be parasitic and feed 
directly on the tissues of their human 
host. 
3. Harmless and merely annoying 
in themselves, they may transmit and 


disseminate disease. In this, their 
most important relation, they may 
act in one of three ways: 

(a) As simple carriers accidentally 
transporting germs which they deposit 
on the body of man, on his clothing, 
eating utensils, or food. 

(b) As dtrect inoculators of germs 
which adhere to their body or to their 
mouth-parts, to be thus deposited on 
wounded surfaces or to be injected by 
the bite of the insect. 

(c) Finally, as intermediate hosts 
they may be an essential factor in the 
life cycle of the disease-producing 
germ. Without the insect the germ 
could not develop and the disease 
which it caused would be absolutely 
stamped out. 

The first two groups,—those of 
poisonous and parasitic species, need 
but brief mention. In this, as through- 
out the discussion, the term “‘insect’’ is 
used in its broad, popular sense, to 
include not only the true insects but 
the spiders, mites and other related 
forms. The venomous properties pop- 


ularly attributed to these little animals 
is in most part wholly imaginary. 
The belief has not even the apology of 
that concerning common snakes, for 
insects are neither terrifying in ap- 
pearance nor are many able to inflict 
serious wounds. Yet it should be 
recognized that there exist a few 
poisonous species and any discussion 
of these must take into consideration 
the fact that their relative virulence 
depends upon the susceptibility of the 
individual affected. 

Of all the supposedly poisonous 
kinds, the spiders are most generally 
feared. So wide-spread is the belief 
in their venomous nature and so 
many are the circumstantial reports of 
injury due to their bites that one 
would not seem justified in dismissing 
all such accounts as fabulous. And 
yet, we may safely say that at least in 
so far as the Northern States are con- 
cerned, there is not on record a single 
authentic case of injury due directly to 
spider bites. The writer has _per- 
sonally experimented with many of 
our largest native spiders. In no 
case was the pain any greater than 
that caused by the prick of a pin. 

Of the true insects there are several 
species whose bite is painful. The 
“‘kissing-bug”’ scare of a few years ago, 
though primarily hysteria, was based 
upon authentic cases of severe bites 
from these species, which only excep- 
tionally attack man. Whenever the 
periodical cicada, or the so-called 
“‘seventeen-year locust’”’ appears, stor- 
ies of its poisonous bite are common. 
They are wholly without foundation. 

A few caterpillars are clothed with 
nettling or stinging hairs, whose effect 
is strikingly dependent upon the sus- 
ceptibility of the individual coming 
in contact with them. The most 
serious pest of this nature in the New 
England States is the larva of the 
imported brown-tail moth, which is 
greatly extending its range. 

Of the second group, the truly 
parasitic forms affecting man are those 
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living on or within the skin. The 
most important of these from the 
medical viewpoint is the “‘itch-mite,” 
which burrowing into the skin and 
increasing astoundingly in numbers 
causes the disease variously known as 
“seven year itch,” ‘“Norway itch,”’ or 
“scabies.”” This disease, formerly a 
scourge of camp and other crowded 
places is by no means rare at the 
present time. 

All of these methods by which 
insects may affect the health of man 
have long been recognized and, until 
recently, have been the only phase of 
the subject which have received 
serious attention. But the discoveries 
of the past few years have opened up an 
almost unsuspected field and now, all 
over the world the attention of medical 
men is focussed upon the third phase 
of the subject and we are just beginn- 
ing to realize the enormous part which 
insects may play in the transmission 
of disease. No other discovery since 
the demonstration of the germ theory 
of disease has done more to advance 
the science of preventive medicine. 
It is important that every educated 
person have a knowledge of the dis- 
coveries which have revolutionized our 
methods of combating some of the 
most dangerous diseases of man- 
kind. / 

The consideration of the subject 
may be from the three view points 
already suggested, viz., insects and 
their allies may be considered as simple 
mechanical carriers, accidentally scat- 
tering disease germs; secondly, as 
direct inoculators; thirdly, as inter- 
mediate hosts of certain disease-pro- 
ducing germs which undergo, within 
the insect, certain changes before they 
are able to develop anew in man. 


INSECTS AS SIMPLE CARRIERS OF 
DISEASE GERMS 


As typical of the way in which in- 
sects may mechanically carry and 
scatter disease germs we may consider 
the agency of the house fly in spread- 
ing typhoid fever and other intestinal 
diseases. When we consider that bac- 
teria are omnipresent and that they 


are so minute that the point of a pin 
may carry enough to give a man the 
lockjaw, it doesn’t need a doctor nor 
yet a scientist to tell us that an insect 
the size of a fly may carry literally 
millions of these suspicious organisms. 
By careful experiment it has been 
found that a single housefly may carry 
at one timfe as many as six million, 
six hundred thousand, living germs. 
It then becomes a question of whether 
they have access to the kinds that 
cause disease. 

The housefly is one of the filthiest of 
insects. It has its birthplace and 
lays its eggs by preference in horse- 
manure, but that which makes it 
especially dangerous to man is that 
it will breed in and feed upon human 
excrement, as well as other filth. 
The life history, from egg to mature 
fly, is completed in about ten days, 
and there may be at least a dozen 
generations in a season. It has been 
estimated that under perfectly favor- 
able conditions, the descendents of a 
single over-wintering-fly might by the 
end of a season number 190,000,000, 
000, 000,000! 

Typhoid fever, infantile diarrhoea, 
and certain other intestinal diseases 
are specific germ diseases—they are 
not caused by dirty water, or by 
sour milk, or by any other thing 
which has not become contaminated 
by excrement containing the germs of 
the disease. These germs may come 
from sewerage which flows into the 
well, from utensils rinsed with the 
polluted water, or they may be carried 
by flies which have fed on excrement. 
Consumption, too, is due to a specific 
germ, which may be disseminated by 
flies which have fed on sputum. 

Unfortunately, in the appearance of 
the fly which comes so blithely to sup 
with you, or with which you fight for 
food in some public eating house, there 
is nothing to indicate whether it has 
just fed upon some festering sore, or 
the disease-laden discharges of a ty- 
phoid patient, or whether it has merely 
been feeding upon some attractive bit 
of putrescent or decaying animal or 
plant matter. The only safety is in 
warfare on the whole tribe. 
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INSECTS AS DIRECT INOCULATORS 
OF DISEASE GERMS 


That insects may directly inoculate 
disease germs admits no doubt. Just 
as the physician may abrade the skin 
and introduce the germ of small-pox 
in vaccination, so a biting or piercing 
insect having fed on diseased tissue 
might transfer the germs to a healthy 
individual. There is clear evidence 
that flies may thus transfer gangrene 
from patient to patient in hospitals, 
and there is also evidence that anthrax 
may be borne from diseased to healthy 
animals by biting flies. The most 
striking case is that of the trans- 
mission of bubonic plague. This fear- 
ful scourge, which from time to time 
has ravaged almost every country of 
the old world and which not long since 
gained a foothold in California, is 
primarily a disease of rats and other 
rodents. Recent studies have shown 
beyond all question that its usual 
method of transfer to man is by means 
of fleas which have fed on diseased 
animals and which deposit the bacteria 
on the skin of man and they by their 
bite directly inoculate. 


INSECTS AS INTERMEDIATE HOSTS 
OF DISEASE GERMS 


Important as insects are in the trans- 
mission of these and probably other 
similar bacterial diseases they are only 
one of various sources of infection. 
Kill all the insects concerned and the 
disease would still exist, and be spread 
by other agencies. The third type, 
where the insect is an essential factor 
in the development of the parasite is 
the most important for, as stated 
above, extermination of the insect 
means absolute extermination of the 
disease, 

Under this heading, the relation of 
the mosquito is not only typical but is 
of the most interest in this climate. 
It is now known absolutely that 
malaria is not the result of ‘‘bad air,” 
misasm, swamp exhalations, or night 
air, but that it is caused by a little 
microscopic animal which feeds on the 
red blood corpuscles. The easiest 
and only sure way of diagnosing 


malaria is the finding of these minute 
parasites in the blood. They are 
transferred from man to man, and 
thus the disease is spread solely 
through the agency of some blood suck- 
ing insect. This insect is a mosquito 
of a particular variety,—the Anopheles 
mosquito. The malarial germ will not 
develop in any other insect and hence 
the control of malaria is a question 
of the control of the Anopheles mosqui- 
to. Here as in the case of any pest, 
control measures must be based on a 
knowledge of the life history. 

The Anopheles mosquitoes pass the 
winter as adults and early in the 
spring deposit their eggs wherever 
there is standing water,—in tin cans, 
watering troughs, barrels, tubs, and 
pools. From these eggs the “wrig- 
glers”’ or larvae hatch. Unlike other 
mosquito larvae those of Anopheles do 
not hang from the surface of the water 
by the tail but lie parallel with the 
surface. In about twelve days, in 
midsummer, they transform to the 
pupal stage and in three or four days 
the adults emerge. Thus the life 
cycle may be completed in a little over 
two weeks. 

This mosquito is unable to transmit 
malaria unless it has fed on a man who 
is infested with the germ. Thus the 
Anopheles exists in regions where 
malaria is as yet unknown. If a 
malarious patient, or one who had 
apparently recovered but harbored 
the germs, were to move into the 
region and infect the mosquitoes 
they would become capable of spread- 
ing the disease. 

A number of other diseases are now 
definitely known to be due to germs 
which are transmitted solely by in- 
sects which act as intermediate hosts. 
One of the greatest triumphs of pre- 
ventive medicine is the control of 
yellow fever, based on the demonstra- 
tion of the fact that it is a mosquito- 
borne disease. The mysterious “‘sleep- 
ing-sickness”’ of Africa which in one 
year claimed five hundred thousand 
victims, is borne by the little tsetse fly; 
elephantiasis in the tropics is mosquito- 
borne; certain relapsing fevers of the 
tropics and of our western states are 
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transmitted by ticks, as Texas fever, 
the most serious disease of cattle. 


METHODS OF CONTROL 

In view of these facts and of the 
rapidly accumulating evidence that 
still other diseases may owe their 
prevalence to insects it is clear that 
the contro] of insects affecting man 
is more than a matter of good house- 
keeping or of convenience—it is one of 
the utmost importance from the view- 
point of public health. As the house- 
fly and the mosquito are the chief 
offenders in the Northern States a few 
suggestions regarding their control 
are offered. 

Although attempts to exterminate 
the adult insects are futile much good 
may be done by properly screening 
houses and in the case of the fly, by 
protecting foods. The most efficient 
preventive measures are those directed 
against the early stages. 

The housefly breeds primarily in 
horse manure. As its life cycle re- 
quires ten days or more, manure should 
not be left standing about barns, but 
wherever feasible should be spread on 
the fields at least once a week. 

Chemical treatment of manure piles 
is of little avail and cannot be recom- 
mended as a practical measure. On 
the other hand, in city barns a tho- 
roughly practical and efficient method 
is to keep the manure in tightly closed 
receptacles until it can be carted away. 

Abolish the open privy, or, if this is 
impossible, keep it screened from flies 
and make liberal use of earth or lime 
to cover the feces. 


T5 


Thoroughly disinfect all discharges 
from a typhoid patient. Thisis of fun- 
damental importance in the control 
of the disease for it enormously reduces 
the chance of water contamination as 
well as transfer by insects. Un- 
fortunately, this is not alone sufficient, 
for the typhoid bacilli may be present 
in the discharges long after the 
patient is apparently well. 

Keep all milk bottles covered and 
all food protected from flies. 


The misquito should also be fought 
through destruction of tts breeding places. 
Leave no stagnant water, for where 
there is none, the mosquito cannot 
breed. Drainage of swamps not only 
accomplishes much against the mos- 
quito but furnishes valuable land for 
agricultural purposes. Look out for 
inconspicuous breeding places,—the 
empty cans or bottles, old cisterns or 
rain barrels; in fact anything that may 
store water for the ten days necessary 
for mosquitoes to breed. 

Where destruction of the breeding 
places is not desirable or feasible, 
much may be accomplished by treat- 
ment of the water with kerosene or by 
the introduction of small fish which 
feed voraciously on the larvae. 

The old time advice not to expose 
one’s self to the night air in malaria- 
ridden regions is still applicable, though 
we now know that any virtue in this 
procedure is due to protection from the 
mosquito. In such a locality any and 
all measures along this line, such as 
effective screening, and sleeping under 
mosquito canopies, are well worth 
while. 


by 
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THE COLLEGE OF HAWAII 






By John W. Gilmore, B.S. A. 1898 


President of the College of Hawaii 


HE College of Hawaii is the 

youngest of the Colleges founded 

on the Land Grant Act of 1862 and in 

order it is the 68th institution to bene- 

fit by this act or those supplementary 
to it. 

The College was established in 1908 
with five students in preparatory 
courses. In 1909 the entrance re- 
quirements were increased to the 
usual 15 credits of approved high 
school work and preparatory courses 
abolished, and the courses of Agri- 
culture, Engineering, Science, and 
Household Economics were instituted, 


each leading to its corresponding 
degree. At the present writing the 


College occupies three temporary build- 
ings and is so overcrowded in several 
of its departments that all qualified 
students who apply cannot be ac- 
commodated. The faculty has grown 
from two in February, 1908, to 
seventeen now, and two or three 
more will be added during the coming 
year. 

The Legislature of 1909 was asked 
to provide both lands and permanent 
buildings. To provide both was con- 
sidered a heavy draught on the re- 
sources of the Territory for a single 
year so the request for the building 
was dropped and emphasis was placed 
on the needs for land. Consequently 
sixty acres of suburban property were 
purchased and thirty acres were set 
aside by the ‘Government. The total 
area commands a picturesque view of 
both sea and mountains, is of good 
soil and has a market value of 
$125,000. 

The 1911 Legislature, just adjourn- 
ed, appropriated $75,000 for a perma- 
nent building on this tract and $20,000 
for maintenance expenses. It is hoped 
that the first graduating exercises may 
be held in this new building in June 
1912. 

In establishing the College of Hawaii, 
the two large problems that have been 
encountered are those of creating a 


sentiment on the part of the students 
and parents for the type of education 
that the College has to offer, and of 
convincing the people at large and the 
Legislature as their representatives 
that moneys appropriated for such an 
institution can be invested in no other 
way that will bring to the interests of 
the State a larger return in terms of 
good citizenship and efficient service. 
That these problems are being solved 
is shown by the increase in students 
and by the financial and moral support 
that the College has received. 

The College of Hawaii helps to 
solve the problem of those students 
who, for various reasons, do not go to 
the larger institutions of the main- 
land for their college education. But, 
in addition to this, the opportunity is 
recognized of supplementing in a way 
the objects of education of similar 
institutions of the mainland. Most 
of the state colleges in arranging their 
curricula try to meet local needs. Not 
only do the curricula of colleges from 
east to west and from north to south 


reflect the general industrial and 
social conditions of the particular 


section, but often the subject matter 
of the courses offered is correlative in 
this respect. The College of Hawaii 
has an opportunity to develop courses 
and subject matter that shall relate 
particularly to tropic zone conditions. 
With this object in view, perhaps no 
other country or territory within the 
tropics offers the possibilities in this 
respect as does Hawaii. We have a 
cosmopolitan population, consisting 
of native Hawaiians, Japanese, Chinese 
Koreans, Portuguese, Spaniards, Ameri- 
cans, Europeans and-other nationalities 
all living together peacefully and con- 
tentedly, and compared with many 
other regions, quite prosperously. This 
association of nationalities manifests 
large and interesting problems in 
sociology, economics and government 
that apply not only here but elsewhere 
in the tropics. 
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In agriculture especially,does Hawaii 
excel both in problems unsolved as 
well as the development of some 
industries. Sugar production is the 
main industry, and in no other part of 
the world is so great tonnage per acre 
secured, or are factory methods of 
extractions so highly perfected. Other 
agricultural resources, such as pine- 
apples, rubber and dairying are of 
great importance. 

Among tropical climates that of 


Hawaii is preéminently suited to study. 
The temperature is not hot, the ther- 
mometer rarely rising above go degrees, 
and at the same time the temperature 
seldom drops below 60 except in the 
higher elevations where freezing may 
be experienced. With the extensive 
and varied activities situated in so 
suitable an environment the College 
will appeal to students in all parts of 
the world who want training in activi- 
ties pertaining to the tropics. 


SUMMER MEETING OF THE WESTERN NEW 
YORK FRUIT GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 


By O. 


FRUIT growers from all parts of the 

State gathered in large numbers 
at Hilton, N. Y. on August 11th and 
12th to attend the annual summer 
meeting of this Association, and the 
meeting was one of the most successful 
in the history of the Association. 

The plan of the meeting consisted 
of an indoor session on the afternoon 
of the 11th, and inspection trips to 
orchards in the vicinity on the 12th. 

At the executive session Mr. Lloyd 
Tenney welcomed the visitors and ex- 
plained the plans for the orchard 
excursions. Pres. Clark Allis spoke 
and expressed appreciation of the 
preparations made for the entertain- 
ment of the visitors. Mr. J. D. 
Remington, Industrial Agent of the 
N. Y. Central Railway, explained that 
the railroad company was in many 
ways improving facilities for handling 
fruit. He predicted that within five 
years New York will ship more peaches 
than any other section of the United 
States and that 10,000 cars will be 
required to handle the peach crop. 
Prof. P. J. Parrott, of the Geneva 
Experiment Station next discussed the 
pear psylla. He explained that a 
thorough application of lime-sulfur 
spray to the trees, just after the eggs 
were laid, would prevent the hatching 
of the eggs and the consequent dep- 
redations of the insect. |Commis- 
sioner P. A. Pearson spoke of the land 


M. 
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and irrigation show to be held in New 
York next November. He said that 
the Southern and Western men pro- 
posed to show the advantages of their 
respective localities but that New 
York State would present an exhibi- 
tion to show that opportunities are as 
good in this state as anywhere. 
Prof. H. H. Whetzel discussed the 
subject of cankers. He defined them 
and outlined methods for the cure of 
diseased trees. Prof. U. P. Hedrick 
of Geneva announced that the Legis- 
lature had selected a new farm of too 
acres to be added to the Geneva 
Experiment Station Farms. 

The following day, Aug. 12, was 
spent in inspecting orchards about 
Hilton. Various orchards were num- 
bered, and a guide book furnished 
describing each orchard as numbered. 
As acre after acre of well-cultivated, 
healthy orchards were passed one could 
not doubt the outcome of Mr. Reming- 
ton’s prophesy that 10,000 cars would 
be required for New York’s peach crop. 

Of especial interest to the visitor was 
the Hilton cold storage- at Collamer 
Station, one mile west of Hilton. 
This plant, erected in 1909, is one of 
the most modern in the country. It is 
constructed of tile, coated with cement, 
is lined with three inch sheet cork, 
and has a capacity of 70,000 barrels. 
The cooling is done by means of 
compressed carbonic acid gas. 





SILAGE AND CONCRETE SILOS 
HOW FARMERS ARE BUILDING SOLID-WALL SILOS 


The principal source of profit in 
dairying, stock-raising, and farming 
lies in improving the quality and at 
the same time keeping down the cost 
of production. In this matter of profit 
and loss nothing plays such an import- 
ant part as the question of feeds and 
feeding. The natural feed for animals, 
the one on which they do best, is green 
pasture. In climates subject to frost, 
man has made the same provision for 
animals as for himself by providing 
them in winter with canned green 
fodder called “‘silage.”’ Silage is made 
most commonly from corn, cow peas, 
clover, sorghum, or alfalfa, merely 
chopped fine and stored in large water- 
tight cans known as “‘silos.’”” In dry 
weather or in winter, when green pas- 
ture cannot be had, this feed is equally 
good in producing a flow of milk or in 
putting fat on animals. One acre of a 
crop harvested as silage will feed twice 


as much stock as the same amount 
harvested in any other manner. 

Like a glass fruit jar, a silo must be 
water-tight and jointless to keep the 
silage from moulding or “‘dry firing.” 
For this reason, and also because no 
painting or repairing is ever necessary, 
solid-wall concrete silos are coming 
into general use. 

The best silos are built circular in 
shape. The size depends upon how 
many animals are to be fed daily, the 
quantity in pounds for each animal’s 
daily feed, and the number of days it 
may be necessary to feed them. The 
silo should be of such size that a layer 
of silage at least two inches in depth 
will be removed each day after feeding 
has begun. This prevents a thin top 
layer from moulding. A dairy cow 
requires about 40 pounds of silage per 
day, and the following table is based on 
thisamount. Forty poundsis also the 
average weight of a cubic foot of silage. 


DIMENSIONS OF SILO ACCORDING TO Si1zZE OF HERD. 


FEED FoR 180 Days 


. Size of Silo 
NUMBER OF Cows 
IN HERD 


Estimated Ton- 
nage of Silage 
Consumed 


Diameter 


It is frequently advisable to cut 
down the average daily ration or to use 
silage together with other feeds. With 
this thought in mind, and especially for 
dry weather feeding in summer, many 


FEED FOR 240 Days 


| 
| 
| 


5 


Size of Silo 


Acre 


Corn Acreage 
Required at 15 
Tons to 
Estimated Ton- 
nage of Silage 
Consumed 
Diameter 
Corn Acreage 
Required at 1 
Tons to Acre 


N 
Ne 
w\ 
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14% 
12 16 
14% 19 
17 Pe a 


farmers find it best to build two silos 
of moderate size instead of one large 
structure. 

Locate the silo where it will be con- 
venient for feeding. Usually it is 
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SOLID CONCRETE SILO WITH CONCRETE 
ROOF. 


joined to the barn by means of a chute 
and passageway with doors. Since 
the silo and its contents are heavy, it 
must be built on solid ground. The 
bottom of the foundation should go 
below frost line. The silo may, with 
advantage, extend four to five feet into 
the ground. Dig the pit large enough 
to allow for the thickness of the cir- 
cular walls and a footing two feet wide. 

In order to save lumber the concrete 
is poured into forms which can be 
moved up as the concrete sets or be- 
comes hard. These movable forms 
consist of two circular shells three to 
four feet high, so made that one fits 
within the other with space between 
for a six-inch wall. The horizontal 
framework consists of two-by four-inch 
timbers cut to a circle, which are 
covered with sheet metal or wooden 
lagging. Each piece. must be long 
enough to provide for a six-foot three- 
inch length of the circumference of the 
circle as well as several inches for the 
lap or strap joints. The forms are 
raised by loosening them at the joints 
and setting them up again on the 
finished section of the silo. 


Concrete for silos should be rich in 
Portland cement and should be put 
into the forms mushy wet. Mix it one 
part cement to two parts sand to four 
parts crushed rock. Four parts of 
clean pit or bank-run gravel may be 
used instead of the sand and rock. 
Measure all,materials on the basis that 
one bag of cement equals one cubic 
foot. Many persons raise the concrete 
in buckets, but the work can be done 
more quickly and easily by using a 
horse together with a derrick or a well 
braced jib-boom fixed to an adjoin- 
ing building. 

The finished silo shown above is 15 
feet in diameter (inside) and 36 feet 
high, of which four feet is below ground. 
At odd times all of the materials were 
hauled, so that there would be no delay 
when the work was started. After the 
pit was dug to solid clay, the concrete 
footings (two feet wide and one foot 
thick) were placed and a four-inch con- 
crete floor was laid upon the natural 
clay bottom. The next day the forms 
were set up, the reinforcement placed, 
and the walls begun. These forms 
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i 
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SECTION OF CONCRETE SILO SHOWING 
REINFORCING, 


(Continued ‘on™ page 28) 
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OcTOBER, IQII 


To the greeting of 
our Dean, the Coun- 
TRYMAN adds its own 
cordial greeting to 
the returning stu- 
dents, to other members of our Col- 
lege, and to the class of 1915. 

The question uppermost in the 
minds of most of us at this time 
probably is,—how can we get the most 
out of our college year. The answer 
is suggested by the name of a little book 
entitled “How to Live on Twenty-Four 
Hours a Day.”’ Our schedule of studies 
only occupies about eight of these 
hours; a better schedule includes a 
plan for each hour of the twenty-four, 
though all of these would not wisely be 
credited to our waking hours. By this 
time most of us have made out our 
schedule of studies, and this should 
continue as our first duty. However, 
we have a second duty, which is toward 
the activities of our College, and the 
hours we are going to devote to them 
might well be incorporated in our 


Salutations 


twenty-four hour schedule at this 
time. The amount of time which may 
wisely be devoted to activities, varies of 
course, with the individual, but no 
education is complete unless ripened 
by association with one’s fellow stu- 
dents, and this is best gained through 
some form of University or College 
activity, be it athletic, literary, or in 
connection with clubs or societies. 
Enter into some of these now, and con- 
tinue the connection throughout your 
course or at least for the year. You 
owe this much to your College; you 
owe it to yourself. For the freshmen 
all of these activities will be explained 
in detail at their ‘“‘“Get Wise’’ meeting 
which no freshman should miss. 


It is a matter of 
common report that 
Dean Bailey has 
proffered his resigna- 
tion as Dean of the 
College. The simple statement of this 
fact will be received with profound 
regret by the legions of friends both of 
the Dean and of the College, and by 
none more so than by the student body. 
The name of Dean Bailey has been so 
long and so intimately associated with 
our College that it is impossible to 
think of one without thinking of the 
other. More than this, the work of 
Dean Bailey which has won for him 
world wide fame has reflected a glory 
on the Collge with which he has so long 
been associated in the public mind, and 
our College has thereby been greatly 
benefited by reason of his great reputa- 
tion as well as because of his distin- 
guished services. The public services 
that the Dean has rendered to the Col- 
lege are too well known to be repeated 
here at this time, but the personal 
devotion and allegiance of every stu- 
dent has been won to him, and it will 


Dean Bailey 
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be their earnest hope that the Dean 
will be persuaded to recall his resigna- 
tion and continue his work with us. 
Perhaps there will be such a demonstra- 
tion of the admiration and affection in 
which the Dean is held by all with 
whom he is now associated in the Col- 
lege, and such an emphatic expression 
of our desire to have him remain with 
us that he will be unable to resist it and 
will consent to remain our Dean. If 
such an expression will have any influ- 
ence on him, it will certainly be made, 
and in such a way as will leave no 
doubt of its depth and sincerity. 


In order to better acquaint the stu- 
dents with the various clubs connected 
with the college, write-ups of the differ- 
ent clubs will appear from time to time. 
The first one on the Round-Up Club 
starts with this number. 


THE ROUND-UP 

The CLUB is the student 
Departmental organization of the 
Clubs Animal Husbandry 
/ Department, now in 

its sixth year of successful existance. 
The club held its first meeting March 
25, 1907, and since that time it has met 
weekly thruout the college year. It is 
one of the most informal of all the 
departmental clubs, in fact, it is merely 


a gathering of students interested in 
this work, who agree to meet weekly 
and discuss live-stock topics. There 
are no dues, anyone may come to the 
meetings and the only existing rule is 
that no member shall refuse to do any- 
thing in his power for the good of the 
club. All student activities in this 
department are carried on thru this 
organization; the Live-Stock Show 
during Farmers’ Week, being con- 
ducted entirely by the members. For 
anyone interested in Animal Hus- 
bandry, one night a week can not 
be better spent than at one of the 
Round-Up Club meetings. 


A speaker at a recent 
agricultural meeting 
told of visiting a 
farmer friend, and 
of being shown the 
prize herd of Holsteins before even 
being introduced to the farmer’s wife. 
Although it may be true that some 
farmers become so engrossed in their 
work that they forget that the first 
prize stock for which the farm stock 
exists is the human stock, yet we 
believe that discussions which con- 
cern directly the farmer and his family 
themselves, in and about the home 
will be of vital interest to every farmer. 
For this reason many such articles 
will appear in our fall numbers. 


The Prize 
Stock 


FORMER STUDENT NOTES 


‘or, B.S.A.—Mr. Delos L. Van Dine 
writes from Estacion Experimental de 


Azucar, Rio Piedras, Porto Rico. He 
is entomologist to the Experiment 
Station of the Sugar Producers’ Asso- 
ciation of Porto Rico. For seven years 
after leaving Cornell University he was 
entomologist of the Hawaiian Experi- 
ment Station. For the past two years 
he has been a special field agent of the 
Bureau of Entomology. 


"72, M.S.—Dr. David Starr Jordan 
has tendered to President Taft his 
resignation as International Commis- 
sioner of Fisheries. This position was 
created three years ago under the 
treaty of April 11, 1908, with Great 
Britain. Under the terms of the ap- 
pointment, the work of the commis- 
sioner ceases on the completion of the 
series of fishery regulations of the 
boundary waters, and the technical 
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investigations necessary for their com- 
pletion. This work being finished, the 
administration of the treaty passes to 
the Bureau of Fisheries. 

* * * 

’77, B. S—The George Washington 
University has conferred the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Medicine on Dr. 
L. O. Howard, chief of the Bureau of 
Entomology and permanent secretary 
of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, for ‘‘distin- 
guished services to science in relation 
to preventive medicine.”” Mr. Howard 
has recently been elected a member of 
the American Philosophical Society 
founded in 1743 for promoting useful 
knowledge. 

* * * 

’°87, B.S.—Dr. Veranus A. Moore, 
director of the New York State Vet- 
erinary College, received the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medi- 
cine at the recent commencement of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

* * * 

’°88, A. B.—The New York State 
Conservation Commission has ap- 
pointed Albert E. Hoyt, editor of the 


Albany Argus, secretary of the Com- 
mission at a salary of $3,500 a year 
and expenses. 


* * * 


’o4, B.S.A.—C. W. Howard, Govern- 
ment Entomologist of Portugese East 
Africa, is now home on leave of absence 
and plans to spend the year in special 
entomological work. 

* * ok 

’os, W. A.—William Faulkner is now 
managing the home farm at Hornell, 
N.Y. Heis carrying on general farm- 
ing with potatoes and milk as the 
principal money crops. He is also 
developing a promising young herd of 
pure-bred Holsteins. 

* * * 

’o7, B.S.A.—W. H. Alderman, who 
has been connected with the Geneva 
Experimental Station, has received the 
appointment of Professor of Horticul- 
ture at the West Virginia Agricultural 
College. 

* * * 

’o7, Sp. Ag., ’08, A.B.—A daughter, 

Dorothy Alice, was born on May 16, at 


Butler, N. J., to Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Jennings (Golden Alice Ackerman). 
* * * 


’o7, W. A.—J. B. R. Verplanck was 
married on Wednesday, June 28th, at 
Fishkill, N. Y., to Susan Van Wyck 
Andrews, daughter of Mrs. James 
Andrews. Mr. Verplanck is part 
owner and manager of the Stony Hill 
Farms at Fishkill, N. Y. 


* * * 


08, W. A.—Ross C. Mead was mar- 
ried on June 14th, at Mapleton, N. Y., 
to Evelyn Sturtevant, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. S. T. Sturtevant. Mr. and 
Mrs. Mead are now at home at Newark 
Valley, N. Y. 

* ok * 

’o8, B.S.A—M. C. Burritt was 
married on Wednesday, August oth, at 
Bergen, N. Y., to Estella May Buell, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert New- 
ton Buell. Mr. and Mrs. Burritt will 
be at home after the first of October at 
107 Williams St., Ithaca, N. Y. Mr. 
Burritt is connected with the office of 
Farm Management of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, and has 
assisted in the Winter-Course in Horti- 
culture in the last two winters. 

ok * ok 


08, Sp.—Arthur M. Kruse was 
married on Saturday, July rst, at Flint, 
Mich., to Mabel H. Babcock, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Wm. P. Babcock. 
Mr. and Mrs. Kruse will be at home 
after Aug. 1st at 670 Second Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 

* * * 

‘10, B.S.A.—On Tuesday, Aug. 8th, 
R. D. Anthony was married to Miss 
Marion Salisbury at Rochester, N. Y. 
Mr. and Mrs. Anthony were both 
graduated from the University of 
Rochester in 1908. 

* * * 

B.S.A.—E. M. Morrison, ’11, and 
B. D. Gilbert, ’10, have been engaged 
in Soil Survey work in Jefferson 
County, N. Y. during the past summer. 
Mr. Morrison is working under the 
direction of the New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, and Mr. Gilbert 
is in the employ of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
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CAMPUS NOTES 


CominG EVENTS 

Oct. 2nd, “Get Wise” meeting for 
freshmen. At this meeting the affairs 
and activities of both the University 
and College will be explained in detail 
to the freshmen. 

Oct. sth, First Assembly for 1911- 
12. Programme followed by an in- 
formal social hour. All members of 


the College of Agriculture are welcome. 
* * * 


During the summer an historic land- 
mark has disappeared from our part of 
the campus. The old barn shown in 
the frontispiece which was erected in 
1881, under the direction of Professor 
Roberts, and which was in its day a 
great barn has been torn down. It 
was here that experiments were con- 
ducted by Professor Roberts regarding 
the production and management of 
stable manure, that have become 
standard and are now quoted all over 
the world. The college, however, will 
soon have a new and more up-to-date 
home for this department, for the legis- 
lature has appropriated money for new 
barns and plans are now under way for 
their construction. 

* * * 

The Summer School in Agriculture 
was a pronounced success. There were 
128 registered students. The enroll- 
ment was twice as great as was ex- 
pected, and the fact that such a school 
was desired by the citizens of this state 
was very strongly emphasized. On Aug. 
8th, there was organized a Cornell Sum- 
mer School Association with the follow- 
ing officers: President, Harper Sibley, 
(grandson of Hiram Sibley), Rochester; 


vice-president, John D._ Bigelow, 
Ithaca, N. Y.; secretary, Howard M. 
Bowen, Sinclairville, N. Y. 

Mrs. Rose Morgan, wife of Dean 
O. S. Morgan of Alfred University, 
lectured on ‘‘Music in Relation to 
County Life’? on July 12. Dr. W. H. 
Jordan, of the Geneva Experimental 
Station, spoke on the nineteenth of the 
same month on, ‘‘What we Mean by 
Agriculture in the Rural Schools.”” On 
the twenty-sixth Director Bailey spoke 
on, “The Survey idea in Country-life 
Work.”’ ~ ier S 

Several bulletins have been issued by 
the college during the summer, as fol- 
lows: Bulletin 297, Studies of Varia- 
tion in Plants, by Harry H. Love, 
Assistant Professor of Plant Breeding; 
Bulletin 298, The Packing of Apples in 
Boxes, by C. S. Wilson, Professor of 
Pomology; Bulletin 299, The Elimina- 
tion of Tubercle Bacilli from Infected 
Cattle, and the Control of Bovine 
Tuberculosis and Infected Milk, by 
Prof. V. A. Moore; Bulletin 300, The 
Cabbage Aphis, by Glenn W. Herrick, 
Assistant Professor of Economic 
Entomology and J. W. Hungate; 
Bulletin 301, Sweet Pea Studies I, by 
John Craig, Professor of Horticulture, 
and A. C. Beal, Assistant Professor of 
Floricultural; and Bulletin 302, Notes 
from the Agricultural Survey of Tomp- 
kins County, by G. F. Warren, Profes- 
sor of Farm Management and K. C. 
Livermore, Assistant Professor of 


Farm Crops. 
* * * 


Ground was first broken for the new 
Poultry building on August 6 and for 
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the Home Economics building on 
August 8. Work is progressing rapidly 
on both structures. 

* * * 

The photographs on this page shows 
the park back of the College of Agri- 
culture and the new amphitheatre 
which has been built into it for out- 
door classes. 


PARK WOODS NORTH OF COLLEGE, OF 
AGRICULTURE. 


On July 28, the examination for the 
position of District Superintendent of 
Rural Schools was held at the College. 
Many of the Summer School students 
took this examination. 

* * * 

Assistant Professors White, Need- 
ham, Fleming, Love, Gilbert and 
Reddick have been advanced to full 
professors and Messrs. Knudson, 
Livermore, Bealand Barrus to assistant 
professors. Mr. E. Gorton Davis has 
been appointed assistant professor of 
Rural Art. Mr. J. C. Bradley who 
took his Ph.D. degree at Cornell has 
been appointed assistant professor of 
Systematic Entomology to succeed Dr. 
MacGillivray. 

* * * 

The training conference for rural 
leaders, held July 21 to 28 inclusive, at 
the College was a pronounced success. 
There were in attendance country 
ministers, Y. M. C. A. Secretaries, 
school teachers and principals, farmers 


Countryman 


and farmers’ institute conductors. 
The program was of exceedingly high 
character thruout. Many of the Sum- 
mer School students were present at 
the evening session. Plans are being 
made for a similar conference next 
summer. 
ok * * 

A temporary Farm Mechanic; 
Laboratory has been built near the 
Animal Husbandry Building. The 
room formerly used for a Farm Me- 
chanics Laboratory is occupied by the 
Plant Physiology Laboratory. The 
Soils Laboratory has also been re- 
arranged so as to accommodate 250 
students working in sections. 

* * * 


The Department of Pomology ex- 
pects to make large plantings of plum 
and cherry trees this fall. Their dwarf 
apple orchard has been spoiled by the 
work in the lower part of Alumni Field. 
E. L. Markell and H. B. Knapp are to 
be assistants in the department this 
year. 

* * * 


Professor Leon Bachelor, Professor 


of Horticulture in the University of 
Utah, formerly Instructor here, visited 


the college in August. He took ex- 
aminations here for the degree of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy based on his study of 
peonies. 
* * * 

Professor C. $. Wilson was in Virginia 
on a farm train in the early part of 
August. 


AMPHITHEATRE IN PARK WOODS. 


Professor P. J. White has withdrawn 
to accept a position at the State Agri- 














cultural College at Pullman, Washing- 
ton. 
* * ok 

Professor A. D. MacGillivray has 
withdrawn from the College to take a 
position in the Department of En- 
tomology at the University of Illinois 
at Urbana. 

* * * 

Professor L. C.Corbett of the Bureau 
of Plant Industry, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, visited Ithaca on August 
1oth. Professor Corbett received his 
B.S.A. in 1890 and his M.S.A. in 1896. 

* * * 


The Department of Dairy Industry 
has been exhibiting at the State Fair 
and at various county fairs this year. 
The exhibits showed methods and value 
of keeping cow records, uses of Babcock 
test, lactometer and acidimeter. 


A Victory FoR WILD LIFE 


Senator Howard R. Bayne, Assem- 
blyman George A. Blauvelt and their 
allies have won a notable victory for 
the game birds and quadrupeds of the 
State of New York, and other states as 
well. The Bayne-Blauvelt bill to pre- 
vent abSolutely the sale in New York 
State of all wild American game has 
been passed by the State Senate 38 to 1, 
it was passed unanimously by the 
Assembly, it has been signed by 
Governor Dix, and is now a law. 

Stated briefly, the new law absolutely 
prohibits in New York State, at all 
seasons, the sale, or importation for 
sale, of any species of American wild 
game, save hares and rabbits. Those 
rodents have been declared a pest to 
fruit-growers. No longer is it possible 
for ruffed grouse, pinnated grouse, any 
American quail, woodcock, snipe, or 
any American shore-bird, wild goose, 
brant, or wild ducks of any species, to 
be sold in the State of New York, no 
matter where they may have been 
killed. 

The Bayne law provides, however, 
that certain species of game that can be 
reared successfully in captivity, and 
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Mr. E. S. Guthrie spoke at the 
Grange picnic at MacLean, N. Y. 
* * * 


Prof. H. E. Ross delivered an address 
at the Dairymen’s picnic at Otselic, 
N. Y., on keeping cow records. 

* * * 


During the past summer, Prof. W. A. 
Stocking has been investigating the 
bacteriology of cold storage eggs under 
the direction of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. Prof. Stocking’s head- 
quarters were in Omaha, Neb., where 
he was given an excellent opportunity 
of observing the extensive methods of 
handling cream in large quantities as 
practiced in the West. 

* * * 


Ray E. Deuel has been appointed 
Instructor in Animal Husbandry. 


killed by hand, may be sold and con- 
sumed, under certain restrictions. It 
is provided that anyone who wishes to 
breed and rear game for sale may pro- 
cure a state license, for $50, under 
which he may breed, rear and sell under 
official tags, the following species: 
elk, white-tailed deer, mallard duck, 
black duck, and Old World pheasants 
of all species. All these must be killed 
and marketed as the law directs, in a 
manner which will not permit the sub- 
stitution of any wild game for domestic 
game. Everything killed is officially 
tagged, and the metal tags must remain 
in place until the game is sold and 
served. 

The fight was won solely by the 
tremendous wave of public sentiment 
that rolled up behind the bill, and 
finally swept it through the legislature, 
with only one vote recorded against it. 
It is estimated that not fewer than 
30,000 letters were written, from all 
over the State, to Senators and 
Assemblymen, asking them to support 
the Bayne bill. It is said that some 
legislators received between 250 and 
300 communications of this nature. 
The managers of the campaign fur- 
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nished facts and information, and then 
asked that the friends of wild life 
would express their own views on the 
situation. 

Dr. Hornaday declares that “New 
York is the Gettysburg of the war 
between the Army of Destruction and 
the Army of Defense. From this time 
henceforth, the tide of slaughter of wild 
life will steadily be rolled back. We 
will gain more Atlantic States for the 
Bayne-Blauvelt law, and keep every- 
thing that we gain. It is now time for 
Pennsylvania, Massachusettsand other 
states to enact our law to stop the sale 
of wild game, and give the game a 
chance to return to our desolated fields 


and woods.”’ 
K ok * 


THE SixtTH ANNUAL NATIONAL DAIRY 
SHOW 


The Sixth National Dairy Show held 
in the International Live Stock Amphi- 
theatre, Chicago, Illinois, Oct. 26 to 
Nov. 4, inclusive, will not only be the 
largest but the most attractive and 
comprehensive in the history of the 
Exposition. The plans of the Associa- 
tion are to make it intensely educa- 
tional in every department of the dairy 
industry it represents, and to establish 
the annual Exposition as the clearing 
house of the dairy industry in the 
United States, Mexico and Canada. 

* * * 


CANADIAN RECIPROCITY 


As it stands alone this reciprocity 
agreement is unjust to farmers. It 
takes from them the only “‘protection”’ 
that ever did or ever would do them 
any good, while it retains the tariff on 
manufactured goods. Standing alone 
it would compel our farmers along the 
border to sell in a free trade market and 
buy needed goods at high tariff prices. 
But it will not stand alone! Our 
desire is to give readers the facts with- 
out personal feeling or prejudice. We 
have interviewed many Congressmen 
so as to learn their personal reasons for 
supporting this bill. Many of them 
agree that the border farmers are justi- 
fied in feeling that they are unfairly 
treated. They say, however, that a 


vast majority of the American people 
demand a fair, downward revision of 
the tariff. Of all the methods for 
starting such revision there was noth- 
ing practical except this Canadian 
reciprocity. Any other method would 
simply have started us on another 
round of low and high tariff such as we 
have always had before. That was 
the argument which carried this bill 
through Congress, and it will be fol- 
lowed by a general revision which will, 
we believe, help us all. 

We give you what we have found to 
be the truth about the passage of this 
bill. The R. N.-Y. is not knownas a 
quitter, and we think we have proved 
our willingness to stand for farmers’ 
rights, but we will all do well to face the 
fact that the days of high tariff are 
numbered. We shall learn how little 
this tariff has really helped us after all. 
Our advice is to accept the situation, 
give the new law a fair trial, and devote 
our energies to,the middleman question. 
We must make a fight for a larger share 
of the consumer’s dollar, and we can 
get it; while a return to a high tariff is 
now out of the question.—R. N.-Y. 

* * * 


ANNUAL MEETING 


The next annual meeting of the 
American Association of Farmers’ In- 
stitute Workers will be held at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, November 13 to 15, 1911. 
At the same place and beginning 
November 15, will be held the annual 
meeting of the Association of American 
Agricultural Colleges and Experiment 


Stations. 
ok * * 


SHRINKAGE OF CORN IN STORAGE 


In order to determine the amount of 
shrinkage or loss of weight occurring 
in shelled corn containing various per- 
centages of moisture while in storage in 
elevators or during transit in cars, the 
Department of Agriculture, in codpera- 
tion with the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road Co. and the Baltimore Chamber 
of Commerce, has conducted an experi- 
ment with 500 bushels of shelled corn, 
the test beginning January 5, 1910, and 
lasting 147 days. 
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The corn used was taken from regu- 
lar car receipts and was left in the 
wooden hopper of a 30,000 pound scale 
at elevator B of the Baltimore and 
Ohio system at Locust Point, Balti- 
more. At the time of storage the 
moisture content was 18.8 per cent. and 
at the close of the test 14.7 per cent., or 
a loss of 4.1 per cent. The weight per 
bushel had decreased from 54.7 pounds 
to 50 pounds, and the total loss of 
weight was 1,970 pounds, or slightly 
more than 7 per cent. 

The shrinkage was found not to be 
constant, as at certain periods there 
was a retardation in the rate of shrink- 
age or even a temporary increase in 
weight due to the absorption of moist- 
ture from the atmosphere. The aver- 
age temperature of the corn and the 
temperature of the air was 20° F. The 
shrinkage during the first 105 days, 
while the corn remained in good condi- 
tion, was approximately four-tenths of 
one per cent.; while from April 21 to 
May 14, during which time the corn 
went out of condition, becoming sour 
and hot, with a maximum temperature 
on May 2 of 138° F, the shrinkage was 
2.6 per cent. The shrinkage from 
May 14, after the corn had been cooled 
to 35° F, by three elevations to June 1, 
the end of the experiment, was 2.6 per 
cent. (Cir. No. 81, Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, U. S. Department of Agri- 


culture. 
* OK uk 


WEEVIL THAT IS DESTROYING ALFALFA 
IN THE WEsT TRACED TO ASIA 


Government and State agricultural 
agents, who have been busily engaged 
for-months in endeavors to trace the 
source of the alfalfa weevil, which has 
been creating havoc with this valuable 
crop in Utah, believe they have suc- 
ceeded in the quest. They say that 
the bug has been brought to the United 
States from far off Russian Turkestan. 
A local dealer in seeds some time ago 
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heard that on the plains of Turkestan a 
fine grade of alfalfa was grown. He 
determined to test it in Utah and see if 
he could make an improvement on the 
native growth. So he sent for a large 
quantity of the seed and in order to 
introduce it put the price three or four 
cents below that charged for the local 
seed. He made some large sales. It 
is now said by the agents that they have 
proof that the weevil appeared this 
spring at most of the farms on which 
this seed was sown and from them 
quickly set out on its work of destruc- 
tion. 

If this is true the seed dealer’s ex- 
periment appears in the light of a 
calamity. There had been other ene- 
mies of alfalfa, but none that did any 
great damage, and the crop has been a 
most important one in connection with 
the cattle and horse business. With 
the advent of the weevil this summer, 
whole fields have been practically made 
barren, the weevils not contenting 
themselves with eating the growing 
plants, but even affecting the roots so 
that the succeeding crops have been 
very poor, though the bugs have taken 
themselves off and invaded adjoining 
farms. 

The situation is so serious that the 
exportation of Utah alfalfa has been 
practically forbidden by all the sur- 
rounding States. California has es- 
tablished a strict quarantine against it. 
Measures are now being taken to pre- 
vent the shipment of the product from 
affected districts to other parts of the 
State. A local commission merchant 
on opening a car shipped from a south- 
ern county found the whole mass 
sprinkled with the weevils. The 
Government and State authorities are 
doing everything in their power to stop 
the pest, even going over whole fields 
with oil burners in order to kill the bugs 
and eggs, too, but so far they have been 
unable to stop the march of the insects. 


—New York Times. 
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were 4 feet high and were made in 
eight sections six feet three inches long. 

Since silage contains so much water, 
steel rods are necessary as reinforce- 
ment to withstand the pressure. To 
get the best results, this reinforcing 
should be placed exactly one and one- 


half inches from the outside of the silo 
wall. Rods three-eighths of an inch in 
diameter and ten feet long were used. 
The vertical rods were spaced 18 inches 
apart. Measuring down from the top 
of the silo, the horizontal rods were 
spaced as shown in the tables below. 


SPACING OF HORIZONTAL REINFORCEMENT. 


Feet distant from top 40-35 
Spacing in inches. . 6 


The horizontal rods were carefully 
made into solid hoops by bending the 
ends so as to hook together. They 
were also wired to the inside of the 
vertical rods. (Complete plans for 
silos may be obtained free from any 
Portland cement company.) Two ex- 
tra lengths were placed in the concrete 
one and one-half inches above the door 
openings for removing the silage. 
These openings were made by a remov- 
able form (also cut to the circle), which 
fitted snugly between the molds for 
the silo wall. 

The silo forms were filled with con- 
crete and allowed to stand over night. 
The next morning they were loosened, 
raised and again filled. These opera- 
tions were repeated daily until the side 
walls were finished. 

With a 4-inch concrete roof, the silo 
is entirely fire- and repair-proof. The 
roof was built on a temporary wooden 
roof, which was entirely removed after 
three weeks. The concrete roof is 
cone-shaped with a rise in the center of 
2 feet and a:drip or overhang of 1 foot. 
One inch from the under side, this roof 


35-30 
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is reinforced with three-eighths inch 
rods laid like the spokes of a wheel and 
spaced 18 inches at the rim. Every 
other rod reached only halfway to the 
peak of the roof. To hold the spokes 
in position so that the concrete could 
be forced between them and the tempo- 
rary wooden roof, one ring of three- 
eighths inch rods was wired to this 
reinforcing just over the side walls and 
another half way to the peak. These 
rods strengthen the roof greatly and 
must not be left out. Water-soaked 
weather boards were used to form the 
circular edge of the roof. An opening 
for the blower tube from the cutter was 
formed in the silo roof in the same 
manner as the doors in the side walls. 

The list of materials required for this 
silo is given below together with a very 
liberal estimate of the cost of the same. 
The silo was built by five farm laborers 
in thirteen days. Asa raise was made 
each day, the four extra days were 
spent in framing the forms, digging the 
pit and building the roof. The owner 
used gravel from his own farm pit in- 
stead of stone and sand. 


BILL OF MATERIALS* 


Crushed rock, or screened gravel 
Sand . 
Portland cement 


Reinforcing, 425 pieces of 34-inch x 10-foot rods . 


.54 barrels at $2.50 
.1564 pounds at $0.02% 


*Consult local dealers as to prices 


The first cost of concrete silos may or 
may not be greater than that of the 
best of any other kind. The time is 
now at hand when farmers, like rail- 
roads and corporations, are considering 
the lasting qualities of buildings. Con- 


crete silos need no insurance: they do 
not blow down or burn up. They 
never have to be painted or repaired. 
With other kinds of silos during their 
short lives, these expenses alone equal 
the first cost. Concrete lasts forever. 
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To Market Your Cattle, Hogs and 
Sheep ———} 


Is To Consign Them To 


Clay, Robinson & Go. 


LIVE STOCK COMMISSION 


CHICAGO EAST BUFFALO KANSASCITY SOUTHST. JOSEPH EAST ST. LOUIS 
DENVER SOUTH OMAHA SIOUX CITY SOUTH ST. PAUL FORT WORTH 


HERE IS AREAL HELP FOR EVERY FEEDER SHIPPER 


To anyone sending our Chicago office 50 cents (to cover postage) we will 
send for one year our 16-page weekly illustrated live stock and market paper - —— 
“THE LIVE STOCK REPORT,” which has been termed the greatest aid to , - 
the profitable feeding and marketing of live stock published. 4 —— Robinson 
GUARANTEE—ANYONE SENDING 50 GENTS FOR 7H, tees tt sca 
THE REPORT WHO IS NOT FULLY SATISFIED GAN 4 


The Live Stock Report 
HAVE HIS MONEY BACK UPON DEMAND. for one year to following address. It is 


jar tanteebes ontocts abcunug/ events 
Therefore, you can’t possibly lose anything, except if you p f pa : 
fail to send for the paper and read it regularly you losea 
slot of information that you ought to have. . 


In writing to advertisers |,ietase mention THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 
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Every farmer knows the value of a good Manure 
Spreader—saves time and labor. 


The “Easy Loader” 
Spreader 


meets every requirement. It is easy to load—either 
side lets down. No complicated parts. Almost en- 
tire steel construction gives strength and lightness. 
The ‘“‘Easy Loader’’ always distributes the load evenly 
the full width of the swath it is designed to spread, 


no matter if the Spreader is unevenly loaded. 

Our catalog and special booklet, giving detailed 
information on this Spreader, will be sent free upon 
request. 


Grain Binders, Corn Binders, Reapers, Mowers, Rakes, 
Tedders, Manure Spreaders, Hay Loaders, Side Delivery Rakes, 
Disc Harrows, Orchard MHarrows, Spring and Spike Tooth 
Harrows. 


THE JOHNSTON HARVESTER CO. 


BATAVIA, N. Y. 


In writing to advertisers please mention THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 
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Service Bureau 


The Bureau is a 
center where the 
best ways of doing 
things on the farm, 
and data relating to 
its development, are 
collected and dis- 
tributed free to 
every one interested 
in agriculture Every 
available source of 
information will be 
used in answering 
questions on all farm 
subjects. If the 
questions are sent 
to the I H C Service 
Bureau, they will 
receive prompt at- 
tention. 
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Good All Over 


MANURE SPREADER is like a chain— 
as strong as its weakest part. Don’t let 
one or two “exclusive features” influence 

you—don’t be influenced by frills or fancies. Be 
sure that the spreader you buy is substantially 
built all over—without a weakness anywhere. 


If you want to be sure of such a spreader—see 
that the I H C trade-mark is on the one you buy; 
then you will know that the material, the princi- 
ple, and the constfuction are right. This trade- 
mark is backed by a company that can not afford 
to risk its reputation by offering inferior or inefii- 
cient machines. 

I HC manure spreaders are of proved value—proved 
money-makers. Thousands of users testify to I H C supe- 
riority. Investigation brings to light the noticeable ab- 
sence of troublesome gear wheels, the few levers, the perfect 
working apron, the wide range of feed, the light draft 
and the other advantages which have made I H C spread- 
ers the choice of all who investigate thoroughly. 

You will also note that there is an I H C spreader of a 
style and size to meet your particular requirements. Corn 
King and Kemp 20th Century Spreaders are of the return 
apron type — and Cloverleaf Spreaders have endless 
aprons. Each style is made in sizes, from 30 to 70 bushels 
capacity. Lime hoods for spreading lime, etc.—and drill- 
ing attachments for distributing manure in rows, are fur- 
nished on special order. 

Let the I H C local dealer tell you all about I H C 
spreaders. Let him tell you why it is best for you to in- 
vest in an I H C for greatest returns. Get catalogues 
from him, or, write direct. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 
(Incorporated) 
Chicago USA 
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SRELELEELELEADES EALERTS EDESS | 
* |) The A. I. Root Company 


Medina - Ohio 


““ Manufacturers of bee-keeper’s supplies 
| and agricultural products for 41 years.”’ 


Our line includes bee-hives and frames, 


Williams Brothers 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 


section honey-boxes, shipping cases, honey 


and wax extractors, comb foundation 


BHEHEEEH EEE EE 


fasteners, bees, queens, complete outfits 
| for beginners, etc.—in fact everything re- 
quired by the amateur or advanced bee- 
keeper. 


We maintain branch offices and distrib- 


WELL DRILLING 
MACHINERY AND 
TOOLS 


| uting agencies in all parts of the United 
States and in foreign countries and invite 
| correspondence from all interested in bee- 
keeping. Instructive booklets with copies 
| of our catalog and GLEANINGS IN 
BEE CULTURE —a semi-monthly mag- 
azine—may be had upon request. 


“The Famous Airline Bee Products.” 
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The L. J. Carpenter Tailor Shop 


Sanitary 
Steam Presser 


205 North Aurora Street 


Cleaning, Pressing, Dyeing, Repairing, Etc. 
Bell ’ Phone 567 Ithaca’ Phone 420-x 
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The Improved Simplex 
Link Blade 


Cream Separator 


LIGHTEST RUNNING 
LARGEST CAPACITIES 
CLOSEST SKIMMING 


The Only Practical Large 
' Capacity Separators 


Has more exclusive patented features of 
merit than all others—Has all the desirable 
points that can be put into a cream separator. 


500 lbs., $75.00 900 Ibs., $90.00 
700 lIbs., 80.00 1100 Ibs., 100.00 


D. H. BURRELL & CO. 


LITTLE FALLS, NEW YORK 
Manufacturers of Creamery, Dairy and Cheese Factory Apparatus 
Ithaca Phone 76x [thaca Cleaning and 
Dyeing Works 
The Palace Laundry Where Old and Soiled Clothing is Made to 
Look Like New. 
No Pressing Machines Used. 


/ Main Office, 409 West State Street 
F. C. Barnard, Prop. J. C. Durfey Branch, 316 1-2 College Ave, 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. of NEW YORK 
Stevens & Morgan, General Agents 


323 and 325 Eddy Street 


For Central and Southern New York 220 East State St., Ithaca, N. Y. 





Reserved for 


Come to the 


Students’ Inn 
319 EDDY 


J. J. La Son 


Photographer 


For Everything | 
Good to Eat | Ithaca, N. Y. 
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THE TOMPKINS COUNTY NATIONAL BANK 
135-137 E. State St. ESTABLISHED 1836 


Capital $100,000. Surplus and Undivided Profits $150,000 





Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent 


Robinson's Photograph Shop CAMPUS GATE INN 


214 East State Street Give us a trial 
We will do the rest 


NORWOOD & HULL, Props. 


White & Burdick Co. 


The oldest and largest 
Drug Store in the City 


oes ITHACA, NY Supplies for Agricultural Students 
——— a Specialty 





Photographer for the Senior Class 








THE FAMOUS— 


ITHACA HOTEL BARBER SHOP 
is the place to get your Barbering done 


F. H. ESCHENBURG 


SOMETHING NEW TO ALL 


Our New Semi-Cleaning Machine 


CLEANS BETTER THAN HAND WORK DRY-CLEANING AT HALF 
THE COST. IS GOOD FOR THE CLOTHES 





Just installed new Dry-Cleaning Machines for the New Process 
Dry-Cleaning 


We issue a Semi-Cleaning Contract. A New Process Cleaning Contract. Do Re- 
pairing. Put in New Linings, Velvet Collars, etc. 


Modern Dry-Cleaning and Pressing Works 


103 DRYDEN ROAD W. F. Fletcher Co. 
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The Cornell Countryman - 
Pictures Picture Framing 


SMITH’S, 315 EAST STATE STREET 


When wanting 


QUALITY, SERVICE AND CLEANLINESS 


go to 


WANZER & HOWELL, The Grocers 





PICTURES PICTURE FRAMES 
STUDENTS’ FURNITURE 


Manufacturers of Special Furniture for 


FRATERNITIES AND CLUB ROOMS 


H. J. BOOL, CO. 


(Opposite Tompkins County Bank) 


_D. S. O'BRIEN 


Markcts 


222 North Aurora Street 
430 North Cayuga Street 


DEALER IN 


Fresh, Salt and Smoked Winate:| 


Poultry and Game in Season 


D. S. O'BRIEN 
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FOR SALE! 
New Typewriter 





Address 
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ITHACA NEW YORK 


In the K inderhook Country you may see for yourself whether 


farming pays—the evidences are 
on every hand. For orchards of apples and pears the section is unsurpassed in the 
United States. Among the orchards, one of over 10,000 trees is found here, and 
new plantings everywhere. Here and there is a superb dairy in spots suited to it, 
and we have an occasional farm for sale. Let us tell you more about the Kinder- 
hook country. Send for booklet. 


RURAL LIFE COMPANY 


KINDERHOOK, N. Y. 


Poultry Cuts 


The ordinary half-tone en- 
graving may be good enough for 
the poultry man who handles 
cheap stock, but cheap cuts 
never were and never will be of 
the slightest use to the man 
who wishes to do a first-class 
business in high-grade poultry. 


We wish to call the attention 
of the readers of the CoRNELL 
CouNTRYMAN to the accompany- 
ing cut. We have earned the 
reputation we enjoy of putting 
the finishing touch of Quality 
on the half-tone plates we 
make. Quality cuts sell the 
goods. Correspondence _so- 
licited. 


+> 


SAMPLE OF HALFTONE WORK Christy Engraving Co. 


by CHRISTY ENGRAVING CO. 
éu2-Ge¥ Conteh Beidinn 611-618 Central Bldg. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. Rochester, N. Y. 
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EVERYTHING 


FOR YOUR DAIRY 


cy New Catalog of Dairymen’s Supplies 

should be in the hands of every owner of 
a cow. It is filled from cover to cover—contains 
87 pages—with valuable information about 
modern ‘dairy apparatus and utensils. 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK 


It will show you the latest models in butter churns and workers, 
milk testers and testing supplies, tinware, stable fittings and 
supplies, engines, boilers, silos and everything in use on the 
modern dairy farm at the lowest prices, 

UP-TO-DATE EQUIPMENT ADDS TO DAIRY PROFITS 


We can help you in many ways to bigger dairy profits. Our organization covers 
the entire country and is in close touch with the latest and best methods of dairying 
everywhere. Write us freely on any subject connected with dairy equipment and 
methods. 


We manufacture equipment for every kind or size of dairy plant and equip more 
modern plants than all other concerns combined. 

The catalog is free to everyone who asks for it. In writing, please state what 
machines or line of dairying you are most interested in. Address 


The Creamery Package Mfg. Company, $. 128 Chicago, m, 
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i ee eer Men who Live in the Open $ 
“Student Supplies” Appreciate the Best in 


Nature. 
for rooms uae 


Men who Wear the 
Quality Shop Clothes 
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Decorations and Necessaries 


Carpets, Rugs, Bedding, 
Sofa Pillows, Banners, 
Desk furnishings, Lamps, 
Steins, Curtains, Books, 
Waste Paper Baskets 


PPh Ob Oh 4 ob Ob A a Oh ae HF ob OO oF OF 


Appreciate the Best in 
Tailoring. 


Men’s Wear 


Shirts, Collars, Cuffs, Ho- 
siery, Underwear, Sweaters. 


Rothschild Bros. 


“The Store of the City” 


E. B. BAXTER, 


150 East State St., Ithaca, N. Y. 


ONE PRICE TO ALL 


$ 
| 
é 
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POULTRY 


Eggs from constitutionally strong stock for sale of the following 
varieties: White Leghorn, Barred Plymouth Rock, Rhode Island Red, 
Brown Leghorn, Silver Spangled Hamburgs, Toulouse Geese; Pekin, Rouen, 
Indian Runner and domesticated Wild Mallard Ducks. 


DEPARTMENT OF POULTRY HUSBANDRY 


New York State College of Agriculture 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


New Wack State Cds “f Dining 
at Cornell University 


The department of Animal Husbandry has for sale 
some fine young HOLSTEIN and GUERNSEY 
BULLS, and CHESHIRE PIGS of both sexes. 


Address H. H. WING, Ithaca, N. ¥. 


Have Your Le sundry ‘Done at at 


THE STUDENT LAUNDRY AGENCY 


422 EDDY ST. - PHONES—BELL 676, ITHACA 630 
Run by Students all the Year Round 


W.G. POPE, ’11, Pres. and Gen’l Mgr. C. B. FERGUSON, ’12, Treas. 


Growers’ Special Price List 


WIZARD BRAND MANURES. F. O. B. Chicago, Ill. 


Pulverized Manure Shredded Pulverized Manure Shredded 
In Bags Sheep Hog Cattle Cattle | In Bags Sheep Hog Cattle Cattle 
too Ibs.....$ 1.50 s My 50 $ 1.35 $ 1.20 | 1,000 lbs..... $11.00 $11.00 $ 9.50 $ 8.00 
500 Ibs..... 6.00 .00 5.50 5.00 | 2, S : 18.00 15.00 14.00 
F, O. . Buffalo, add 22c per Hd. lbs. freight. Always carried in stock. 
Pure Bone Meal, sid Ib. bags, $2.00 per 100 lbs. $35.00 per ton. 


INSECTICIDES—We Handle All Kinds 


Nico-fume, Nicoticide, Tobakine, Tobacco Dust, Grape Dust, Slug Shot, Rose Leaf Extract, Lemon 
Oil, Arsenate of Lead, Aphine and Wilsons Plant Oil at regular market prices. Sprayers, $3.00 to $6.00 each 


WM. F. KASTING CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Cornell University Brooder Gasoline Heater 


IS MADE BY 


TREMAN, KING & COMPANY, a ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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PATENTS 
AND * 
Appt RADE- MARKS 


A COPYRIGHT 
‘work PIRATES. 


and make you a fortune. If you havea 

PLAY, SKETCH, PHOTO, ACT, 

SONG or BOOK that - sae onpibies. 

Selling Baggage and telling tales are very similar. you should copyright it. m’t take 

y chances whem you can secure our serv- 

acme ~acy alabama ices at small cost. Sendfor our SPECIAL 
OFFER TO INVENT! 


Every retailer is just pop-gun certain sure that . ORS before appizing for 
nobody on earth has better merchandise than he. ee fut “we advise if caieaiee 
But mighty few will like to have you match ble or not, FREE. We incorporate 
some other fellow’s goods with theirs. ST0CE COMPARING. Smail fees 
Comparisons are, often, odious. 
Now I am so sure of my traveling goods that | WORMELLE & VAN MAIER, 
want you to see others along side of mine. You'll Managers, 
buy mine. Colambia Copyright & Patcat Co. is«., 
—sses WASHINGTON, D. GC. 
The baggage you want; at the price 


you want to pay. 


W.J. REED, 149 E. State St. 


Typewriters! 


Sold, Rented, Exchanged, Bought and Repaired 
‘ Ribbons and Supplies for all Machines 


Macey Filing Devices 
and Card Systems 


Thesis and Notes Typewritten 


~ HOWARD L. O’DANIEL 


Successor to Burrows & O’DANIEL 


205 East Strate St. Bell ’Phone 604 


In writing to advertisers please mention THz CoRNELL COUNTRYMAN. 
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BOOK BINDERY 


Start Right—Begin your File now by having your volume 
of THe CouNTRYMAN bound at 


J. WILL TREE’S 113 N. Tioga St. 


BARNEY SEAMON 


-- HEADQUARTERS FOR ... 


Digh-Grade Clothes and Regal Shoes 
146-148 E. STATE STREET 
WE DO YOUR MENDING FREE 


FOREST CITY LAUNDRY 


E. M. MERRILL 
PHONE 209 NORTH AURORA STREET 


CUT FLOWERS, DECORATIVE |  pRTER SCUSA _ 


PLANTS, ETC. Modern Shoe Repairing 
THE BOOL | Have your old shoes made like new. $1 


FLORAL Co. Best oak sole and heels, sewed . 


215 East State St., Ithaca, N. Y. Work Guaranteed 








THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Cornell Library Building 
Capital, Surplus and Profits $350,000.00 
Oldest National Bank Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent 


PIANOS, MANDOLINS, GUITARS, BANJOS and VIOLINS 


Rented or sold on Easy Payments. we “Songs of Cornell.’’ All the latest 
music; Strings and supplies for all instruments at lowest prices 


LENT’S ee STORE - 122 N. Aurora Street 


Victor Talking Machines, Records, etc. 





“If you get it from us it’s right ” 


BUTTRICK & FRAWLEY 


One Price Clothiers and Furnishers 


Offer unusual advantages to students. Our Clothing is manufactured for 

us to conform to the requirements of the college man by the best 

makers in the country, and is sold at bottom prices. Same price 

to students and tcwn people. Suitsfrom $10 to to $30. We make to 

measure at a saving of 30 per cent. to 50 percent. overthe exclusive tailor. 
Hats, Gloves, Shirts, Sweaters, Hosiery, Underwear, Slickers 

in fact everything in furnishings in keeping with our high standard of Clothing. 

*‘If not we make it right”’ 118 East State Street 


In writing to advertisers, please mention THz CorNELL COUNTRYMAN 
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L.C. BEMENT 
The Toggery Shops 


EsTABLISHED 1888 


g, 


Agents for Mark Cross 


LEATHER GOODS 
and GLOVES 


for.men and women 


FLOWERS 


a pd a DE oa ae al 


340,000 square feet of greenhouses, 


ter, N. Y. 
Lancaste SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER 


Hatter, Hosier, Glover 
Cravatter 


Maker of Shirts that fit 


Two Stores: 
304 and 522 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Ithaca representative 


BRUCE P. JONES, 57 Sheldon Court 
Ithaca Phone 872 


RIK IRIE IRIE IRIE IRIS EAE IB ETH i i DWM MMMM M-M M-TH 


OME HO ROM HOHE hethadateatiod at sotbotat ator 


Down Town On the Hill 


142 E. State 404 Eddy St. 
: (2) Shops (1) Factory 
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SUN-RAY 


THE WORLD’S PUREST WATER 
and 
GINGER ALE 


For sale at 


THE ITHACA HOTEL AND CAFES 


otk Ro SE KOR 


CARR & STODDARD 


MERCHANT TAILORS 


UP-TO-DATE STYLES AND WORK SENECA AND AURORA, NEXT LENT’S MUSIC STORE 


R. A. HEGGIE & BRO. CO. 


Dealers in WATCHES AND FINE JEWELRY 
136 East State Street 
ITHACA, N. Y- 
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Cor. Buffalo and Eddy 
Cor. Eddy and Dryden 


H. M. Spang & Co. 


Mercbant 
Tailors .. 


New Stock Prices Right 
Work Guaranteed 


WISE pris 
PRINTER 
Is at your Service for all Classes 
of Fine Printing, Engraving, etc. 


Up-Stairs, Cor. Seneca and Aurora Sts. 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


Established 1887 


LARKIN BROS. 
RETAILING, WHOLESALING AND 
JOBBING GROCERS 


JOHN J. LARKIN, Proprietor and Manager 
408 Eddy Street, Ithaca, N. Y. 


BE ON THE 
SAFE SIDE! 


needn’t fear a visit from 
You 


the Sealer of Weights and 
= Measures if youwuse.... 


THATCHER 
MILK 
BOTTLES 


You won’t give over-capacity 
either, because they are accurate! 

Send for our free book. It tells 
exactly why Thatcher bottles add to 
your profits. 


THATCHER MFG. CO. 


103 Market St. ELMIRA, N. Y. 


A few years ago the N. Y. Experiment Station started out to prove that 

8 0 0 [ N **Scalecide” was too expensive, but they found that in orchard work 9 gals. 

of “Scalcide”’ went as far as 17 gals. of Lime-Sulfur. This being the case, a 

barrel of ‘‘Scalecide’’ which makes 800 gals. of spray at the strongest 

R strength, will go as far and do better work than 1500 gals. of Lime-Sulfur 

spray, which will require 3% barrels of Lime-Sulfur. The Missouri Experi- 

ment Station reports that “‘Scalecide”’ killed 100% of scale in 5 out of 7 

1500 GALLONS tests. Lime-Sulfur did not do it once in 10 tests in the same orchard. 

“Scalecide”’ has greater fungicidal properties than Lime- Sulfur as a Winter 

wash. A postal request to Dept. ‘‘A”’ will bring by return mail, free, our book, ‘ *Modern Methods of 

Harvesting, Grading and Packing Apples,” and new booklet,‘ ‘Scalecide—the Tree-Saver.”” If your dealer 

cannot supply you with “‘Scalecide,”’ we will deliver it to any R. R. Station in the U.S east of the Missis- 

sippi and north of the Ohio Rivers on receipt of price. 50-gal. bbls., $25.00; 30-gal. bbls., $16.00; ro-gal. 
cans, $6.75; 5-gal. cans, $3.75. Address B. G. Pratt Company, 50 Church Street, New York City. 


ALBERG ER, The Caterer 


Caters to Teas, Luncheons, Dances 
and Banquets 


MENUS FURNISHED ON REQUEST 
Frozen Delicacies of all kinds 


We manufacture Ice Cream and 


Out-of-town Entertainments Special Prices to Boarding jHouses 
a Specialty and Fraternities 


ALSO A FANCY BAKERY 


523 E. State Street . - . ITHACA, N. Y. 


In writing to advertisers please mention THz CorNgLL CoUNTRYMAN. 
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AS AGREED ALL CLOTHES VACUUM 
CLEANED before they are 


pressed. 
THE ONLY PLACE IN ITHACA 


NORWOOD’S 


411 East State Street :: Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Bi 


JACOBSON 


Setl-enteinas Engine 


Power- 


7 For 
ful a : ° Stationary, 


Dura- ii Pees) fe SemiPort- 


Tae . ) € z \, able and 
ble a3 ae ee a ‘ «, Portable 
a 


i Sd %, 4 ey } 
= = 4 Use. 
Eco- hi , - 
es os a Saux. ~ 


- “> 3 to 25 HP. 
nomical 


AUTOMATIC DRAINING WATER TANK 
OR ALL-AROUND FARM SERVICE 

Impossible to ea Absolutely Frost Frost Proof. 
Minimum amount water required. 


JACOBSON MACHINE MFG. CO. 
Write for Bulletin 32. WARREN, PA. 
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THE LEADER GAsOUnNe SPRAYER 


WITH 3 1-2 HORSE POWER, 4-CYCLE ENGINE. 





It supplies 10 nozzles at a pressure 
of 200 lbs. with safety valve blowing 
off, and this service can be increased 
without overtaxing the engine. 


A complete spraying rig. 
It will meet all your requirements. 


It will refill the tank, saw wood, grind 
feed, run your repair shop, shell cr 
clean your grain, run the cream separa- 
tor or the churn, and is safe, simple and 
satisfactory. 


We can furnish a Rotary Power Pump 
for filling the tank, to be run by a belt 
from the engine which will pump 25 
gallons the minute. 


The regular outfit includes the gaso- 
line, pump feed, with tank in base of 
engine. 


We make a full line of Barrel and Knap- 
sack Sprayers including thé 
GARFIELD and 
EMPIRE KING. 


NEW MODEL AROOSTOOK 


SIX ROW HIGH PRESSURE POTATO SPRAYER, (Entirely Automatic.) 


Tank holds 1oo 
gallons, has double 
brass cylinder pump, 
all brass working 
parts, mechanical au- 
tomatic agitator with 
automatic brushes for 
keeping strainers 
clean, stout wheels 
fifty inches in diam- 
eter. 

This machine 
sprays forty acres of 
Potatoes, Cotton, To- 
bacco or Vegetables 
for a day’s work and 
withsut waste of 
Liquid 


FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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FELLOW STUDENTS OF THE 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


The Cornell Countryman, 


as the organ which voices your senti- 
ments in this College of Agriculture, has 
now attained a recognized position of 
leadership among agricultural college 
publications. 


Your interest, your criticisms, and your 
advice are essential in order to increase 


this lead. 


Financial support from you is absolutely 
necessary toward the maintenance of this 
standard. Your subscription of one dol- 
lar for the year is all that is asked! Does 
your paper mean a dollar to you? 


In writing to advertisers please mention THE CornELL CoUNTRYMAN 





D8% Creameries Use 
DE LAVAL 


Cream Separators 


Ten years ago there were a dozen different makes of creamery or 
factory separators in use. Today over 98 per cent. of the world’s 
creameries use DE LAVAL separators exclusively. 

It means a difference of several thousand dollars a year whether 
a DE LAVAL or some other make of separator is used in a creamery. 

Exactly the same differences exist, on a smaller 
scale, in the use of farm separators. Owing to 
the fact, however, that most farm users do not 
keep as accurate records as the creameryman, 
they do not appreciate just what the difference 
between a good and a poor separator means to 
them in dollars and cents. Nine times out of ten 
the farmer can’t tell whether or not he is wasting 
$50 to $100 a year in quantity and quality of 
product through the use of an inferior cream 
separator. 

If you were in need of legal advice, you would 
go toalawyer. If you were sick you would con- 
sult a doctor. If you had a toothache you would 
see a dentist. Why? Because these men are all 
specialists in their line, and you rely upon their 

judgment and skill. When it comes to buying a separator why not 
profit by the experience of the creameryman ? His experience qualifies 
him to advise you correctly. He knows which separator will give you 
the best service and be the most economical for you to buy. That’s 
why 98 per cent. of the world’s creameries use the DE LAVAL ex- 
clusively. 

There can be no better recommendation for the DE LAVAL cream 
separator than the fact that the men who make the separation of milk 
a business use the DE LAVAL to the practical exclusion of all other 
makes. 


The DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165-167 Broadway F29 E. Madison Street Drumm & Sacramento Sts. 
NEW YORE CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


173-177 William Street 14 and 16 Princess Street 1016 Western Avenue 
MONTREAL WINNIPEG SEATTLE | 
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